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A CALL TO SANITY 


The dedication of a statue to Ed- 
ward Everett Hale is a national event. 
The location of this statue in the heart 
of Boston is appropriate. He spoke 
to all. From his well-beloved home 
he voiced the aspirations of all homes. 
We cannot look on the bronze features 
of the clear-sighted leader, once so 
familar to all New Englanders, with- 
out feeling the call to higher things. 
Dr. Hale was a prophet, but a sane 
prophet. He was far-sighted. His 
eyes were ever on the future; but he 
forgot not the achievements of the 
past and understood too well the price 
that had been paid for our civiliza- 
tion to lightly discard its institutions 
through mere discontent or love of 
change. 

The American people have revealed 
a profound dissatisfaction with present 
conditions and are calling for many 
changes. There is danger of a dis- 
regard of essentials and ill-considered 
and reckless innovation. 

One of the large questions before 
the nation to-day is that of woman 
suffrage. When the first institution 
for the higher education of women was 
founded, that possible development 
was clearly foreseen and deeply depre- 
cated by those who championed the 
woman’s college. Every precaution 


was taken, every possible utterance 
made, every safe-guard erected that 





anxious fore-thought could suggest, 
that these institutions might educate 
girls for a “womanly career,” But 
the inherent forces of the movement 
were greater than any individual’s 
short-sighted ‘intentions. The die was 
cast when the woman’s college was 
founded. It will ultimately force a 
re-adjustment of the suffrage along 
lines that will remove any disabilite 
of women as women. 

But let us be sane about it. Our 
friends of the Woman’s Suffrage move- 
ment appear to be attempting to thrash 
themselves into a state of excitement 
and belief that they are suffering a 
great wrong. Of course nothing of 
the kind is the case. They are a 
favored class in the legislation of all 
civilized communities. A few anti- 
quated laws growing out of the Eng- 
lish land-owning system are cited 
with tremendous show of feeling, but 
as a matter of fact, by and large, 
women are specially protected and 
privileged by English as well as by 
American law. Women have not a 
large place in public affairs only be- 
cause in all the generations they have 
never taken deep interest or a large 
place in public affairs. And they 
never will. The reason lies in nature. 
Just as it is foolish for the suffragettes 
to grow excited over their supposed 
wrongs, so is it foolish for the opposi- 
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tion, whether male or female, to grow 
excited as over a terrible and disastrous 
revolution. For nothing of the kind 
will occur. The whole story may be 
told in a word. Women in the past 
have never sought a place in public 
affairs. Modern education and eco- 
nomic conditions have developed a 
class of women who do desire such 
participation. Their numbers are rela- 
tively few. The woman who marries 
happily rarely cares for or could be 
interested in politics. The other facts 
of her life are too dominant and 
insistent. She trusts her husband to 
defend her interests, just as she trusts 
him to chase a burglar from the door. 
Her private influence is enormous. 
Her active participation slight. This 
fact will never be altered. Women 
will be given the right to vote— 
simply because enough of them want 
it. They never had it because they 
never wanted it. Very few of them 
will have much to do with politics. 
There is nothing for women to grow 
excited over. There is nothing for 
men to fear. The determining facts 
are written in the inevitable constitu- 
tion of things. Some of the excited 
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arguments of our friends of the fair 
sex sound as though they want to 
pass a law compelling men to bear 
children! Let us have more sanity. 
Militancy is folly. Women have lost 
an opportunity to show the world that 
they were capable of conducting a 
campaign with restraint and reason. 

‘The really serious question is, How 
shall the right to vote, for both men 
and women, be better guarded from 
the participation of the unworthy? 
That question is worth discussing. 
The other is not. For, really, their 
is nothing to discuss. The facts are 
all clear, and they will surely have the 
right to vote, simply because they 
appear to want it. Women havea 
right to hunt — as much right as men. 
Not many women do, or ever will. 

The true safeguard of the woman- 
liness of women, is the nature that they 
bear. Whatever is unwomanly about 
participation in politics, not many 
women will ever do. 

There is nothing to worry about, 
nothing to quarrel over, no cause for 
excitement, and very little room for 
argument. 

F. W. B. 


THE APPEAL 


Seems it so strange that I ask this of thee? 
And can thy will no gentleness afford, 

Though I seek naught but that thou taughtest me? 
I cannot take the musket and the sword 

And, banners waving, call upon the Lord 


Of battle-gage. 


Only mjne eyes up-shine 


The soul of their desire, in sweet accord 
Seeking to share the duty that is thine, 





Who never yet have shirked the burden that was mine! 
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THE HOUSE ON THE BLUFF 





By GERTRUDE SANSONE 


HIS story is founded upon in- 
cidents which occurred ex- 
actly as I have related them. 
It owes nothing to imagina- 

tion. I have simply altered the names 
of town and people without seeking to 
change a feature of the narrative. 

High up on a bluff, overlooking 
the blue waters of Long Island Sound, 
stands a stately house. Its graceful 
towers and balconies are dulled and 
dimmed now by the ruthless hand of 
time, but as a child I remember its 
gayly painted, heavily moulded case- 
ments, and iron balconies where the 
bright colored awnings fluttered, and 
at night where the lights flickered from 
its many windows, and shone way out 
to sea. Hospitality reigned there su- 
preme, and every evening sounds of 
mirth and strains of music floated over 
the moonlit waters. To my childish 
mind the place seemed like an en- 
chanted palace. 

Season after season passed. One by 
one the beautiful birds of fashion 
reared in this luxurious nest stretched 
their wings and flew away to brighten 
other homes. The commanding form 
of the aristocratic owner was gradu- 
ally bowed by the weight of years, to 
which he at last succumbed; and in a 
few days after his death the aged, but 
still graceful partner of his successful 
life, was sleeping by his side in the 
costly mausoleum which reared its 
stately walls on a sunny slope of the 
magnificent grounds. The great house 
was closed, and for years remained 
silent and tenantless, looming up like 
a bank of dark clouds against the sky, 
a familiar landmark even now to 
passengers on the boats making their 
daily trips to New York. After re- 
maining uninhabited for nearly twenty 
years, not a little excitement prevailed 
in the quiet New England village of 





Millport when it was known that the 
silent mansion was again occupied; 
but by whom was a mystery which 
even the most curious could not solve. 
The grim outside walls presented their 
wonted appearance, but heavy shades 
guarded the occupants from prying 
eyes. And who they were, their 
number, and even what their sex, 
afforded ample food for gossip for 
years after. 

One evening, about four weeks after 
their arrival, in a large upper chamber 
of this silent mansion were assembled 
four persons, differing widely in ap- 
pearance and in social grade. Every 
one was nervous and anxious, as if 
anticipating some important event; 
looking frequently at the dainty bronze 
clock, which musically ticked the 
passing hours, as it stood on the carved 
mantel over the huge open fireplace, 
where the blazing logs, resting on large 
brass andirons, gave a crimson glow 
to the room and its occupants. The 
furniture was large and luxurious. 
The massive bed stood in the middle 
of the room with its high foot and head 
board rising in’ an arch from which 
hung draperies of faded satin. The 
room had evidently been unchanged 
since the house was built; the walls 
were wainscoted and divided into 
artistic panels, the brilliant coloring 
of which had mellowed and mingled 
with the dark hue of the oak and the 
heavy carved ceiling. 

Of the four occupants of the room, 
the principal figure was a lady whose 
tall commanding form and elegance 
of manner bespoke an environment of 
wealth and luxury. Although nearly 
fifty years of age she was still beauti- 
ful. Her abundant dark hair, slightly 
flecked with gray, was combed back 
from a low broad forehead, while 
eyes of piercing blackness seemed to 
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scintillate from beneath her delicately 
penciled eyebrows. Her features were 
strongly marked and expressive of 
intense passions and firm, unyielding 
will. 

The second occupant of the room 
was a tall, robust looking man with 
thin reddish-gray hair and a sinister, 
immovable countenance which told 
no tales. He was neatly clad, and 
his air and manner indicated the 
ambitious, but not very prosperous 
country physician. The third person 
was a stout, good-natured looking 
woman, who held the position of nurse. 

Beneath the heavy curtains which 
shaded the massive bed lay a fair, 
slender, fragile looking girl. She was 
barely eighteen years of age, and beau- 
tiful; with abundant golden hair and 
soft blue eyes, shaded by long curling 
lashes darker than her hair. 

Young as she was, the feeble cry 
of a tiny babe declared her to be a 
mother, and it was this event which 
cast such a shade of nervous anxiety 
over the occupants of the room. For 
no glad hearts rejoiced that this little 
babe had come to be a citizen of the 
world and seemed likely to live and 
thrive. The nurse took it in her arms, 
drew close to the fire, fondled tenderly 
its little limbs for a moment, and then, 
meeting the stern, forbidding look 
on the face of the imperious woman 
at her side, with a timid glance 
wrapped the small figure in warm, 
coarse garments, and proceeded to heat 
a few drops of liquid from a vase which 
stood on a small table near the fire. 
But before she could do so the strong, 
passionate looking woman approached, 
and, bending down, said, “The sea 
tells no tales. The doctor will see 
that the work is well done.” She 
took the cup in one hand, and with the 
stern lines on her beautiful face grow- 
ing sterner, fed the baby with the 
liquid. The effect was almost im- 
mediately visible. With a long, quiv- 
ering sob the bright eyes closed and 
it sunk into a state of unconsciousness. 
Immediately a small wicker basket 
was brought and the babe placed in 
it, the cover tightly secured, and given 
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into the charge of the physician, the 
proud, wicked woman whispering, 
“Remember, doctor; one swift plunge, 
the reward is yours.” Bowing his 
head significantly, the doctor left the 
apartment, and as the deep toned 
clock on the staircase tolled solemnly 
the hour of two, the cruel hearted wo- 
man muttered to herself, “The deed 
is done.” 

The reward was large, but not in 
keeping with the doctor’s ambition. 
As he closed the massive, gloomy- 
looking iron gates, which guarded the 
entrance to the grounds, looking down 
at the basket he said softly to himself, 
“Ah, Madame! Some day you and 
the country doctor will meet again. 
And you will find him, not like the 
boy in the fable, who killed the goose 
which laid the golden egg, for I will 
keep my goose under my watchful 
eyes, and there will always be plenty 
of golden eggs in the nest which I will 
provide for my treasures.” So in- 
stead of one swift plunge as di- 
rected by the cruel Madame, after 
descending the steep hill from Wales 
Point (where stood the gloomy man- 
sion) he approached the rickety old 
bridge leading to the village. He 
placed the basket in a sheltered spot 
just at the end of the bridge, and con- 
cealed himself to await results. 

The winter morning was dawning 
cold and gray when the figure of a 
woman, enveloped in a large woolen 
shawl, crossed the bridge, and seeing 
a dark object lying in the footpath 
stopped, looked at it, and finding it 
to be a basket took it up, opened it 
and found the sleeping child. Hastily 
concealing it under her shawl she 
hurried along until she reached her 
humble cottage in a narrow street 
leading to the village. When the 
doctor saw that it was the kind-hearted 
Hetty Burrit who had taken up the 
basket, he followed her steathily and 
saw her take it to her humble home. 
Joining the crowd of curious and ex- 
cited villagers, that all day long 
thronged the small cottage to see the 
little castaway, he ascertained that 
Hetty would keep and care for it. 























Feeling satisfied with the manner in 
which affairs were shaping themselves, 
he determined never to lose sight of 
the child, and when the proper time 
came meant to extort more money 
from the haughty Madame, by threat- 
ening to expose matters. 

Hetty Burrit was a generous-hearted 
working woman, with a hungry brood 
of little ones of her own growing up 
around her. Her husband was a 
fisherman; a bright, quick fellow — 
though deaf and dumb — and every 
day could be seen sailing into the har- 
bor with his little boat laden with 
the proceeds of his toil, which Hetty 
and her little ones helped him to dis- 
pose of to the well-to-do villagers 
who were always on the watch for 
Jonah Burrit’s fish and clams. The 
kind-hearted couple determined to 
adopt the little forsaken waif, for 
whom there seemed to be no other 
place in the wide world, feeling sure 
that they would have to work no 
harder for this little stranger than they 
had before. The children named her 
Bertine, and as she grew older she 
endeared herself to the hearts of all 
who knew her. She was always with 
Hetty when she went out to dispose 
of Jonah’s small cargoes, and was a 
picturesque figure still remembered 
in the village of Millport, with her 
sparkling blue eyes and the little 
straw hat placed jauntily on one side 
of her close curling golden hair. And 
many an extra penny her beautiful 
face gained for her from the pur- 
chasers of the fish which she sold from 
her little basket. 

At an early age she developed a 
marvelously sweet voice, which 
charmed Hetty, as none of her small 
olive branches could sing a note. She 
sent the child to William Crabtree, 
the village singing master, to whom the 
sweet childish voice became an in- 
spiration compared with the coarse 
tones of the village boys and girls. 
The courses of musical instruction 
ended in semi-annual concerts in the 
old town hall, never forgotten, I 


imagine, by those who took part in 
them. Bertine soon became the show 
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pupil, and her sweet impersonations 
were always looked forward to with 
interest, and, strange to say, without 
jealousy by the rustic audiences. 

William Crabtree delighted in her, 
and all that he could do in his simple 
way to develop her extraordinary 
talent he did. One evening, at the 
close of one of these concerts, and at 
the end of an unusually interesting 
program in which Bertine had, in her 
inimitable manner, personated a little 
fairy flower queen,a gentleman, a 
stranger to every one there, who had 
occupied one of the front seats in the 
old hall, and had watched her closely, 
came forward and, taking her hand, 
said to her, “What is your name, little 
Rose Maiden?” 

“Bertine Burrit, sir,” 
maid replied. 

“Come and tell me all about your 
floral palace, and where it is.” 

“Oh, it is a fairy nest, hidden in the 
dark woods,” said the child. “Where 
the birds always sing and the roses 
always bloom. Come with me some 
time and I will give you a soft cushion 
of gray lichen and green velvety 
moss.” 

“But I want you to come with me 
now. I want to make a charming 
little fairy of you and you shall sing 
every night. Come, what say you?” 

“Oh, sir, I should so like to be 
dressed like a little fairy and sing so 
prettily.” 

“Well, you shall.” 

Bertine clapped her hands and fairly 
danced in childish glee. The stranger 
looked at her delightedly, and de- 
termined that her talents should be 
developed to her advantage. He asked 
her where he could see her parents. 
Hetty was in the hall, and had been 
watching Bertine while she was talking 
to the tall stranger, and was not a 
little surprised when they approached 
her. The gentleman, bowing politely 
to Hetty, said, “I am manager of the 
‘L’ Theater in New York, and will fit 
your daughter for the stage, if you will 
permit it, free of expense. She will 
make her fortune with her voice.” 

Hetty told him that she could give 
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him no answer until she had consulted 
her husband, and that he could call 
at their home the next day for their 
decision. With this reply the stranger 
was satisfied, and Bertine returned 
home with Hetty. 

The next afternoon, true to his 
appointment, the stage manager called 
at the fisherman’s humble home. The 
child, dancing with joy, met and told 
him that she could go with him and 
learn the pretty songs that he had 
told her about. 

Arrangements were soon completed 
for Hetty to take the child to New 
York twice a week, and in a short time 
Bertine had entered upon her lessons 
and impatiently longed for the time 
when with her pretty dresses she could 
warble her little songs and win bou- 
quets enough to make the humble 
home look like a flower garden the 
year round. 

Let us turn to the persons introduced 
at the commencement of the story, and 
explain their positions in regard to 
each other. The tall, proud woman 
was the oldest daughter of the aristo- 
cratic and wealthy owner of the lonely 
house on the bluff, and the mother of 
the fragile, beautiful girl who lay 
hovering between life and death. 
While traveling abroad with her father 
in her earliest youth she met a Russian 
of distinguished birth and colossal 
fortune, whom she fascinated by her 
dark imperious beauty. A very short 
courtship was followed by a brilliant 
wedding, and the young bride im- 
mediately entered upon the gay life 
which her husband’s wealth made 
possible for her in Paris. A prouder 
woman never lived than Madame 
Kutaresoff. Her only daughter, Jean- 
nette (whose beauty was phenomenal), 
was early introduced into the fashion- 
able world. She was the admiration 
and envy of every one, and her proud 
mother gloried in the girl’s loveliness. 
Among her many suitors was one 
whose name she never mentioned, for 
he was one of too humble birth and 
fortune for hope to even delude with 
false expectations. Paul Treval was 


the son of an obscure artist, and al- 
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though the fire of genius glowed in his 
dark eyes, he could not aspire to the 
hand of the beautiful girl with a long 
line of ancestors. 

As is frequently the case, the lovers 
found courage to confess their mutual 
love. And this was followed by a 
secret marriage. When the haughty 
Madame Kutaresoff discovered this 
her anger knew no bounds. In her 
desperation she thought for the first 
time in years of her childhood’s home, 
deserted and silent on the lonely New 
England bluff, and giving out that she 
intended traveling for a year or so, she, 
with great secrecy, made arrangements 
for her departure for America, ordered 
the house opened, and a portion of it 
made tenantable. She conveyed her 
daughter there, where she was kept a 
close prisoner until the birth of her 
infant, which was intrusted to the 
physician’s care with strict orders for 
its destruction, to be followed by a 
fabulous reward. 

After a year Madame Kutaresoff and 
her beautiful daughter resumed their 
positions in the fashionable world, 
with the knowledge of this dark page 
in their lives buried in their own hearts. 

Paul Treval determined to win fame 
and fortune ere he claimed his wife. 
He went to Rome, where art is an in- 
spiration, working with the best masters 
untiringly. His soul was filled with 
such an intense, eager, ravenous desire 
for success, he demanded it, and with 
a strong, masterful, dominant will 
boldly stormed the frowning citadel of 
attainment and entered there — its 
master! 

In six years his magnificent studio 
was the favorite resort of the wealth, 
rank, and fashion of Europe. 

His name indelibly emblazoned on 
the walls of fame, and gilded with 
glory, he returned to Paris to claim 
his beautiful bride, who during all 
these sad years of separation had re- 
mained loyal to her love. No ob- 
jection could possibly be made this 
time to his claim by Madame Kutares- 
off, and in less than ten years after 
their secret marriage their union was 
publicly celebrated with great splendor. 


























Although Jeannette was positively 
assured that her baby died at its 
birth, a strange doubt filled her mind; 
and for a long time she would not give 
up the hope of one day finding it. 
But as the years passed on and brought 
no tidings, hope began to fade, and 
the birth of another daughter filled 
at last the aching void in the mother’s 
heart. 

Years passed very swiftly, and 
Bertine made her début in a little 
fairy operetta written expressly for 
her. Truly, her dream was realized. 
A more beautiful childlike creature 
never trod, or, rather, floated across 
the boards of a theater. Hetty and 
Jonah were both there and gazed 
with delight upon her beauty. 

A general burst of admiration greeted 
her. The applause inspired the child 
and lent power and sweetness to her 
voice, and at the conclusion of her 
part the long-dreamed-of shower of 
bouquets fell at her feet. From that 
evening her success was assured. She 
devoted herself earnestly to study 
and rose rapidly in her profession. 

To Hetty and Jonah she was still 
the same loving child she had always 
been, and she never seemed happier 
than when surrounded by the faithful 
friends of her childhood. She would 
tell them of her triumphs in the great 
city, and many a substantial token 
of her generosity and gratitude made 
life easier for them as the years rolled 
by. 

One evening while Bertine was 
singing at the L Theater, a party ina 
private box attracted her attention. 
She seemed drawn to them by an 
irresistible impulse, and turned again 
and again to look at them. The 
party consisted of three persons,—a 
gentiemen of striking appearance, a 
fair, gentle lady, and a child who 
stood in front of the box leaning over 
the railing. Her long golden hair 
rippled over her shoulders, and her 
beautiful violet eyes, shaded by dark 
lashes, were fixed upon the sweet 
singer as if she, herself, had noticed 
the strange resemblance between them; 
a resemblance which had attracted 
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the attention of many in the audience. 
Opera-glasses were constantly leveled, 
first at one and then at the other. A 
responsive chord in the heart of Ber- 
tine was touched, she could not ex- 
plain why. But a strange volume of 
hope, love, and joy filled her, and 
poured forth in every tone of her 
voice, holding her audience spell- 
bound. It was a farewell, long re- 
membered, for she never sang in 
public again. 

At the conclusion of the evening 
Bertine was told that a gentleman 
wished to speak with her; and, glanc- 
ing at the card he had sent, she read 
“Paul Treval.” She hastily responded 
to the call (which for some reason 
seemed imperative), and met the 
gentleman who had occupied the box 
with the lady and child. He said, 
as he approached her, “Pardon the 
intrusion, Miss Bertine, but this lady 
who is with me wishes to be intro- 
duced to you.” With a feeling of 
delight Bertine replied that she should 
consider it an honor, and the gentle- 
man left to bring the lady. 

Expecting a revelation of some kind 
— she knew not what — Bertine stood 
in breathless suspense awaiting their 
coming. At last they reached her, 
and the lovely woman was presented 
as Mrs. Treval. For the first time 
in her life Bertine was unable to speak, 
and her nervousness was communi- 
cated to the lady who, after a painful 
pause, faltered, “Will you have the 
kindness to tell me the history of your 
birth?” 

“Oh,” said Bertine, “that is a 
secret unknown even to my adopted 
parents. Hetty Burrit, my foster 
mother, found me one cold winter 
morning on a rickety old bridge, leading 
from Wales Point, Millport, a small 
New England village on Long Island 
Sound.” 

“Tell me, child, the exact date.” 

“January 20, 1834.” 

Mrs. Treval sank, half fainting, 
onto a chair. “My child! My long 
lost child!” she exclaimed, while 
Bertine clung to her excitedly, begging 
her to explain. 
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“Jeannette, my dear,” said her 
husband, “I beg you to control 
yourself; we may be mistaken.” 

“No, oh no! The intuition of a 
mother’s heart is unerring. The sym- 
phony of love has ever been incom- 
plete without this lost chord; for the 
tender vibrations of which my listening 
ears have been long strained.” 

“Well, we will seek Miss Burrit’s 
adopted mother, and perhaps she can 
give us some clue which will help us 
to unravel the mystery of the child’s 
disappearance at her birth.” 

They left that night for Millport, 
and the next morning presented them- 
selves at the home of the fisherman, 
which Bertine’s generosity had made 
comfortable and even attractive. As 
they questioned Hetty she was ret- 
icent at first, fearing harm for Bertine; 
but when the sweet-faced lady told 
Hetty the sad story of the birth of her 
child, how for days the young mother 
lay hovering between life and death, 
of her grief when consciousness re- 
turned and she was told her baby 
had died at birth, of the strange 
doubts that crept into her mind as 
she regained strength; how she had 
never given up hope of one day finding 
her child; how she had fancied it 
growing up into beauty and loveliness 
somewhere, waiting to respond to the 
call of the mother’s heart; that the 
diversions of a happy and luxurious 
life had failed to still the voice that 
was always whispering to her or 
driving the hope from her heart; that 
the strange resemblance of Bertine 
to her second daughter arrested her 
attention, and when she learned the 
mystery of her birth an_ unerring 
instinct told her that the fulfillment 
of her hopes was at hand. 

After Mrs. Treval finished her 
story, Hetty grasped her hands and 
in an almost hysterical voice said, 
“Madame, Bertine is your child. I 
have waited all these years praying 
that I might be an instrument in 
God’s hands to restore that child to 
her cruelly wronged mother.” And 
in her simple manner Hetty related 
what she had never breathed to any 
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one before, not even to her faithful 
Jonah, telling Mrs. Treval the inci- 
dents connected with the finding of 
the child. How she had seen Dr. 
Foot, the village physician, pass out 
through the iron gates which marked 
the entrance to the park surrounding 
the great house on the bluff, and 
possessing, she said, her share of 
curiosity, that was rife at that time 
among the villagers concerning the 
occupants of the lonely mansion, she 
watched him place the basket on the 
bridge and conceal himself behind 
the wreck of an old boat that lay on the 
shore. After she took up the basket 
and walked on in the dim morning 
light, she knew that he was following 
her; and when he subsequently called at 
her humble home (as did many of the 
villagers), ostensibly to gratify his 
curiosity about the little waif who had 
so suddenly drifted into their midst, 
she knew by his many questions that 
for reasons of his own he never meant 
to lose sight of the child. And when 
shortly afterwards his steady old pony 
and rusty, well-worn gig were ex- 
changed for a sleek, well-groomed 
horse and a stylish chaise, and the 
numerous other evidences of growing 
prosperity made their appearance — 
to the mystification of the villagers — 
she noted the change but kept her 
counsel. Years passed on, with her 
watchful eyes ever on him. 

Shortly after Bertine went to New 
York to commence her studies, Dr. 
Foot came to Hetty’s house, and in 
his anxiety lest he had lost sight of the 
child forever he forgot the caution 
which usually marked his interest in 
the child and demanded angrily why 
she had committed such an act of 
imprudence. Looking him steadily in 
the face, Hetty said, “Dr. Foot, 
who gave you the right to dictate to 
me concerning Bertine’s future? God 
has placed her in my care, and has 
made me an instrument in His hands 
to unravel the mystery of her birth, 
and to restore her to her cruelly de- 
ceived mother, and I shall certainly 
do it in His own way and time. In 
the meantime, I wish no interference 














from you. Hetty Burrit knows more 
than she has ever told. But, mark 
me! If harm comes to that child 
from any cause, my lips will be un- 
sealed, and the cause of Dr. Foot’s 
sudden rise from poverty to affluence 
shall be made known to the world.” 

At the conclusion of Hetty’s story 
the anxious parents sought and found 
the guilty doctor, and by means of 
bribes and threats forced him to di- 
vulge the truth; to confess that in 
consideration of an enormous sum he 
had promised Madame Kutaresoff 
(who was enraged at the infant’s 
birth), that he would plunge it into the 
sea. But fearing that in some way the 
crime might be discovered and traced 
to him, he determined that the safest 
course would be to let the child live 
and never to lose sight of it, and at 
some future time to extort more 
money from the haughty Madame 
by threatening exposure. Owing to 
circumstances the plan had never been 
put into execution, but hoping that 
some day Bertine would disgrace 
herself in her profession, he was waiting 
to dart like a spider on his prey. 

When Madame Kutaresoff heard 
that the child had been discovered and 
restored to her parents, she immedi- 
ately left Paris, and purchasing a de- 
serted chateau in the south of France 
repaired thither with her companion in 
iniquity, the old German nurse. And 


together they lived their lives, haunted 
by the grim phantom remorse that 
stalked ever by their side, and wel- 
coming death at 
release. 


the last as a 
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Although surrounded by every lux- 
ury that wealth could bestow, Bertine 
never forgot the humble guardians of 
her childhood. The tangles of life 
were all smoothed out for them by her 
watchfulness and generosity, and a 
tall white marble shaft in the Mill- 
port cemetery marks the spot where 
Hetty and Jonah are resting. 

The house on the bluff is Bertine’s 
now by inheritance, but she never 
crossed the rickety old bridge leading 
from the town to the bluff after the 
story of her birth was revealed to her. 
Silent and deserted the great gloomy 
house stands. Its wide halls and 
spacious rooms are peopled only by 
the ghostly memories of the past. 
The richly decorated staircases and 
oaken ceilings are crumbling to decay. 
Its fine lawns and great flower beds are 
overgrown with weeds, and its beau- 
tiful grove has long since succumbed to 
the depredations of the needy. What 
disposition will ever be made of it 
only the coming years will tell. Cer- 
tain it is that it is rolling up more in 
taxes than it will ever pay in revenue. 

Bertine is a great-grandmother now. 
Not broken and infirm at the time of 
life which the world marks as extreme 
old age, but guided still by the beauti- 
ful philosophy which has directed her 
life and revealed to her the higher ex- 
istence. As the charms of youth have 
faded, she has grown more lovely by 
the light which shines from within, 
and in turning the pages in the great 
book of recollection, she brings forth 
her treasures, not only for herself, but 
for her children’s children. 






























A TWELVE YEARS’ FIGHT FOR SCHOOL 


REFORM 
THE SITUATION IN BALTIMORE 
By HARLEAN JAMES 


S citizens of the Republic we 
are oppressed by a vast in- 
ertia which is overcome only 
at times of great crises. We 

take it for granted that graft exists in 
municipal administration. Usually 
we do not even recognize the specific 
evidences of ring rule as they appear 
disguised by plausible appeals to the 
common people. Undoubtedly a large 
vote is polled by those who have re- 
ceived, or hope to receive, favors from 
an all-powerful boss, but in this day of 
reformers and magazine publicity the 
boss and his court have been obliged 
to resort to popular appeals to the self- 
respecting American citizen in order 
to preserve a safe majority. 

To the student of civics the issues 
in Baltimore have been very clear 
and there never has been any doubt 
concerning the motives of the mu- 
nicipal administration nor of the 
havoc that was bound to be wrought 
in the schools by the policy of the 
Mayor, but the minds of the voters 
at large have been so befogged by 
plausible arguments against edu- 
cational aristocracy (viz., university 
influences), and pleas for the honest, 
simple teaching of the good old times, 
that the gang has corraled under its 
banner a large number of citizens who 
do not belong there and who are held 
there under a misapprehension. 

The story of how the grafters cap- 
tured the educational strongholds of 
Baltimore should stand as a warning 
to other cities that are in danger of 
becoming victims of the same un- 
happy fate. 

The ultimate consumers of educa- 
tion become in turn the citizens who 
supply the commodity to their chil- 
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dren. The test of good schools is the 
citizens produced by them. 

Half a generation ago a wave of 
school reform swept over Baltimore, 
led by great educators and backed by 
intelligent and progressive parents. 
But the ideas and standards of the 
new citizens added to the body politic 
for the past ten years have been the 
product of the old educational mill, 
and Baltimore is still suffering from 
the effects of that period of graft and 
incompetency. For twelve years, how- 
ever,— just the time that the school 
factory takes to manufacture the raw 
product into a high school graduate,— 
Baltimore has been providing a new 
and better education for the children. 
In four years more, by the end of the 
administration of the machine-made 
Mayor, the hypothetical young person 
who entered the first grade at the 
beginning of the educational reform 
movement will have become a citi- 
zen. Good schools make for good 
citizens; good citizens provide good 
schools — not a vicious circle. 

Under the old political era in Balti- 
more there was, of course, a boss. 
There were also city councilmen. 
Then there were the twenty-two 
School Commissioners, appointed by 
the senior first-branch city councilmen 
of the twenty-two wards, under a 
patronage system, at the dictation of 
the boss. The result of this arrange- 
ment, as might have been expected, 
was that the patronage of positions 
and purchases in connection with the 
schools was divided into twenty-two 
parts. The personnel of the teaching 
force, therefore, was made up of the 
sisters, cousins, aunts, even grand- 
mothers, friends and friends of friends 














of the boss, the School Board members 
and the city councilmen. 

It has frequently happened during 
this régime that youthful applicants 
for positions to teach, of whom no 
professional training was required, were 
obliged to visit saloons, cigar stands, 
and sundry business places of a na- 
ture generally tabooed by the feminine 
sex. 

The School Commissioners were 
party men and were made, consti- 
tuted and appointed Commissioners 
by the political system. Doubtless 
there were good Commissioners and bad 
Commissioners, but each and all were 
subject to the same tenure of office. 
It is well known that there were Com- 
missioners who had put the proposi- 
tion of selling positions into terms of 
cash. Others, more delicate in their 
feelings, suggested gifts. One mem- 
ber, it is told, proudly exhibited to an 
applicant who called on him a goodly 
display of silver, with the remark, 
“My friends always give me silver.” 
The deal was apparent. Thirty pieces 
of silver, thirty positions to teach in 
the public schools. Rather a sad 
story for the ancient and honorable 
city of Baltimore, is it not? 

Stories are told of these good old 
times when teachers sat and crocheted 
or sewed beautiful, long seams with 
tiny, careful stitches, while the chil- 
dren ‘‘repeated” their lessons, with a 
net accomplishment showing more 
thread lace and lingerie gowns than 
mental alertness and positive knowl- 
edge on the part of the pupils. There 
was some good teaching, of course, in 
spite of the grossly inadequate meth- 
ods of selecting teachers. Among a 
teaching corps of eighteen hundred, 
however untrained and inexperienced, 
there are bound to develop some who 
will make of themselves efficient guides 
to the young. The handicap in most 
instances, however, proved quite effec- 
tive. 

But there is in Baltimore a great 
university, and through the leadership 
of Dr. Gilman, a progressive movement 
to free the schools from politics was 
inaugurated. Before this, too, there 
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came to Baltimore Dr. J. M. Rice, an 
eminent educator, who visited the 
classrooms of the schools in some 
thirty American cities. On his tour 
of inspection Dr. Rice had observed 
some ludicrously poor teaching, but 
for absolute inefficiency of system 
Baltimore headed the list. Dr. Rice 
says in his article in the Forum (Octo- 
ber, 1892) that he “did not succeed 
in discovering any evidence that the 
science of education had as yet found 
its way into the public schools of 
Baltimore.” The entrenched political 
power which stood for corruption and 
the delusion of the citizens of Balti- 
more that their schools were “among 
the best in the country” tended to re- 
tard development. 

For nearly two centuries the old 
Colonial families of Baltimore had 
been educating their children in pri- 
vate schools or at home, and had been 
living their peaceful, pleasant lives 
without realizing that a late importa- 
tion from Ireland’s emerald shores had 
inherited the public school system and 
that this indefatigable gentleman was 
in complete control of the eighteen 
hundred teachers and sundry janitors, 
clerks and employees needed to con- 
duct a profitable enterprise. But the 
efficiency of eighty thousand school 
children enrolled each year is rather a 
large tribute for any city to pay into 
the hands of a self-appointed ruler. 

By the charter of 1898 there was an 
effort to end the disgraceful control of 
the schools. Haphazard methods of 
teaching, handed down from generation 
to generation, were to be replaced by 
the best that American ideals of edu- 
cation had evolved. The charter abol- 
ished the ward-heeler plan of the 
School Board, and made provision 
that a board of nine members should 
control the schools, three members to 
be appointed every three years to 
serve for six years, thereby insuring a 
fairly permanent policy. The ap- 
pointments were to be made by the 
Mayor and to be ratified by the second 
branch of the City Council. The 
three-year period would seldom make 
it incumbent upon a Mayor, newly 
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elected for a four-year term, to make 
appointments before becoming en- 
tirely familiar with the situation. 
The intention, too, was to make the 
Board entirely free from the appoint- 
ing power, but there was a provision 
that the Mayor could, by a species of 
“recall,” dismiss “at pleasure” any 
new member of the School Board 
within six months of appointment. 

The new Board wrote to three of the 
best-known educators in the United 
States, asking for advice as to whom 
they could secure to undertake the 
stupendous task of grafting a fully 
developed reform onto an overgrown 
and demoralized school system. Curi- 
ously enough, the first name mentioned 
in each case was the same, James H. 
Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools 
in North Denver, Col. 

After Mr. Van Sickle had accepted 
the call to Baltimore, after he had re- 
signed his position in Denver, an un- 
expected development arose. Some 
one had discovered that the charter 
provided that all city officials should 
be registered voters of Baltimore. It 
was plain to be seen that the boss was 
only deposed in one of his provinces. 
Mr. Van Sickle, however, did come to 
Baltimore, and the courts decided 
that the Superintendent was not a 
city official within the meaning of the 
law. The gang had seen that he did 
not enter upon his labors under fa- 
vorable auspices. Their work did not 
stop here. The most exaggerated and 
ridiculously untrue stories, intended 
to arouse sectional prejudices, were 
circulated among the teachers and 
parents. Before the new Superin- 
tendent arrived he was sure of the 
active opposition of the boss and his 
machine. 

The conditions which Mr. Van Sickle 
found were appalling. Baltimore had 
become the dumping ground for anti- 
quated editions of schoolbooks, and 
the “book men” were accustomed to 
selling excessive numbers of books. It 
was not strange, therefore, that the 
“book men” soon allied themselves 
with the boss and his gang. They, too, 
occupied themselves by working upon 
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the natural prejudices of the teachers 
in suggesting to them to protest against 
changes that would entail an enor- 
mous increase of work and energy. 
Some of the teachers, sighing for days 
of ease, and possibly finding it diffi- 
cult to apply new methods to illy 
prepared pupils, joined the ranks of 
the insurgents. The politicians, the 
“book men,” and the teachers who 
desired no change from the old sys- 
tem, then, formed the main elements 
of the organized opposition to school 
reform. 

There is nothing to prevent a teacher 
in Baltimore from holding her position 
until she dies of old age, unless charges 
of gross incompetency can be proven 
before the Board. A few years ago a 
number of well-known Baltimore citi- 
zens were highly indignant over the 
enforced retirement of an estimable 
old lady of eighty years, whose sight 
and hearing were so impaired that it 
was almost impossible to converse 
with her. Mr. Van Sickle inherited a 
corps of untrained and undisciplined 
teachers whose tenure of office was 
practically permanent. 

And yet, here is a record of accom- 
plishment in the face of seemingly 
unsurmountable_ difficulties. Balti- 
more teachers were not only generally 
untrained, but they didn’t believe 
that special training was necessary. 
They were home-made and they didn’t 
know that a Boston or an Indianapolis 
teacher was required to know about 
things of which they had never heard. 

Training schools for both colored 
and white teachers, practice teaching 
and occasional importations from other 
cities have contributed to the improve- 
ment of teaching in Baltimore. 

Recognition of summer school at- 
tendance by promotion and increase 
in salary has introduced numbers of 
untrained teachers to new methods 
and higher ideals of professional excel- 
lence, but the schools of Baltimore 
yet rival the departments at Washing- 
ton in the number of antiquated job- 
holders who have outgrown their 
usefulness. 

Teachers are now appointed and pro- 














moted on a merit basis, with the two- 
fold result of securing better teachers 
and providing an example of ethical 
standards for the school children. 
The importance of this latter result 
cannot be overestimated in a city 
which has become calloused to methods 
of graft and personal favoritism. 

But the children have gained most 
by the new teaching. The uninitiated 
may find it difficult to believe that 
individual training may be given to 
eighty thousand children, and yet that 
is what has been done in the schools of 
Baltimore. The misfits in a school 
system have long been the despair of 
educators. A modern city now pro- 
vides so many gradations and meets 
sO many conditions that there is sure 
to be some place for each child. The 
group system in Baltimore has pro- 
vided this same arrangement within 
the group unit. Half-yearly promo- 
tions of the children have helped 
to eliminate waste of time and to 
maintain closer grading. Prepara- 
tory classes in the seventh and eighth 
grades have secured larger educational 
facilities for those who have the ability 
to profit by them. 

The sub-normal child is looked after 
with great care. Special afternoon in- 
struction is given to the little tots 
who do not readily fall into the school 
way of doing things, and the child who 
is too large or too old for his class is 
specially taught until he can enter a 
class where he seems to belong. Chil- 
dren who do not fit into a grade are 
given special instruction in any sub- 
ject in which they are deficient. Spe- 
cial classes are provided for epileptics. 

In short, the instruction, so far as 
possible, is fitted to the needs of the 
individual child. This is an endeavor 
to provide special education for special 
groups of children and to forever do 
away with the machine-made pattern of 
education offered alike to all children. 

In addition to this, larger oppor- 
tunities are offered to all. Manual 
training centers for boys and cooking 
centers for girls have been established 
in the upper grades. Some practical 
industrial work has been introduced. 
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Music and drawing are now taught ina 
thoroughly satisfactory manner under 
special supervision. The school build- 
ings and children are inspected by 
physicians connected with the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The teachers have raised a hue and 
cry over the wrongs of supervision, 
the mistake of the group-principal 
system, the injustice of promotional 
examinations, the difficulties of sec- 
tional teaching, the enforced retire- 
ment of aged teachers, the hardships 
of teaching by schedules, and occa- 
sionally a complaint is made that the 
curriculum is not arranged for the best 
interests of the children, but it is to 
be marked that practically every com- 
plaint that comes from the dissatisfied 
teachers has to do with the supposed 
welfare of the teacher and not of the 
pupil. Having grown up with the 
idea that positions on the teaching 
force of the city were supplied pri- 
marily as a means of livelihood for the 
teacher, the feeling is still strong that 
it is cruel and inhuman to take away 
that means of support for any rea- 
son. ‘There is no recognition of the 
principle that an efficient teacher may 
yearly contribute her share to the 
training of fifty children and that one 
indifferent or incompetent teacher 
may yearly actually harm the pupils 
under her so that they will be seriously 
handicapped in their life work. 

Outside of these technical educa- 
tional controversies on which nearly 
every one in Baltimore has ventured 
some kind of an opinion, there have 
been heard three others. Business 
men object to vertical handwriting; 
practical parents object to the fads, 
such as manual training for boys and 
sewing for girls; they want the three 
R’s taught as they were when they 
went to school; and finally the state- 
ment has been made so often and so 
persistently that many intelligent citi- 
zens have thought that there must be 
some basis of fact to warrant it, that 
Mr. Van Sickle, born in the North and 
a resident of the West, advocated 
sending colored and white children to 
the same schools. 
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The last statement may be an- 
swered first, because the most that can 
be said is simply that it is untrue. A 
member of the School Board once 
asked Mrs. Van Sickle if it were really 
true that she ate with her colored cook. 
Circulating such absurd stories has 
been one of the best weapons of the 
politicians, for they know that a story 
once started will always find those who 
will believe it, and that no amount of 
denial will prove convincing. 

The other objections are questions 
of policy or theory, but they are not so 
abstruse that they cannot be read- 
ily understood. It, therefore, seems 
worth while to summarize the condi- 
tions that have led to the adoption 
of the present system. 

It is not commonly understood, it 
would seem, that promotional ex- 
aminations and the group-principal 
system are not theories of education 
to be advocated or opposed under all 
circumstances, but are simply ex- 
pedients to meet local conditions. 
Before 1900 the salaries of teachers 
were disgracefully small. All salaries 
have been advanced during the past 
ten years, but the limited amount of 
funds at the disposal of the Board and 
the desirability of improving the effi- 
ciency of the teaching force led to the 
adoption of promotional examinations 
as one of the methods by which an 
increase in salary might be secured. 

The group-principal system, also 
in the nature of an expedient, was put 
into effect to do away with a school 
management which permitted two 
principals in every building and four 
in some, “with consequent conflict of 
authority and rivalry for the acquisi- 
tion and retention of pupils to keep 
up the enrollment in certain grades.” 
(Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for 1909.) 

Sectional teaching, though it sounds 
complicated, simply refers to the 
method of breaking up the classroom 
mass into smaller groups in order to 
secure the double result of bringing 
the teaching into closer contact with 
the needs of the individual pupil and 
to provide for study under the super- 
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vision of the teacher. It certainly 
does not seem as though this arrange- 
ment could be a heinous crime, though 
the loud complaints of some of the 
teachers and parents would indicate 
that this institution was contrived for 
the special purpose of taxing teachers 
beyond their strength and preventing 
pupils from receiving a sound and 
sensible education in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

There are those who believe in ver- 
tical handwriting. There are those 
who do not. Most of Baltimore’s 
business men belong, apparently, to 
the class that does not. Bankers, 
particularly, appear to prefer the 
slanting brand. The only misappre- 
hension that has arisen regarding this 
much-mooted question is that vertical 
handwriting came in with the reform 
movement. This is nottrue. Vertical 
handwriting was introduced into the 
schools of Baltimore in 1898, at a time 
when many other cities had adopted 
it. It is now no longer taught in the 
intermediate and upper grades. 

Concerning the so-called fads and 
frills of education, it is a matter of 
opinion as to whether training for 
children’s hands and vocational work 
in general can be called fads in con- 
tradistinction to reading, writing, and 
mathematics. When trade schools in 
mass are decried by those who ad- 
vocate the classical high-school train- 
ing, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to see why the term of fad fits the 
practical rather than the graceful 
phase of education. 

The discussion of these local objec- 
tions to the school system would be 
out of place were it not for the fact 
that the vote in the last mayoralty cam- 
paign was largely influenced by these 
very criticisms. It was by these 
arguments that the grafters won the 
election and the entry into all the 
other departments of city government. 

For eleven years there has been war. 
Diplomacy and compromise were not 
possible remedies, because no com- 
promise with wrong can ever secure 
the results for which modern educa- 
tion stands. The fact that the organ- 














ized Opposition has been able to 
hoodwink many citizens into join- 
ing it in the fight does not change the 
platform on which they all stand 
together —that of graft, patronage, 
and personal influence. Professional- 
ism in education and rectitude in 2d- 
ministration have been the keynotes 
of Mr. Van Sickle’s régime. 

During the administration of the 
former Mayor the Council appropri- 
ated $2,000 to pay for a Commission 
of Educators to come to Baltimore 
and make an investigation and report 
on the schools. From the fact that 
the city was anxious to secure: the 
services of Dr. Elmer Brown, then 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the report was published as an 
official document of the United States 
Government (United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1911, No. 4, 
whole number 450). Prof. Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, head of the Department 
of Education at Stanford University, 
and Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., served with the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The report is the first au- 
thoritative publication of its kind in 
the country and it has served to bring 
the Baltimore situation to the atten- 
tion of educators throughout the 
United States. The report is judi- 
cial in character and recognizes clearly 
the unmistakable professional excel- 
lence of the public schools as compared 
with conditions existing before Mr. 
Van Sickle came to Baltimore. 

In the spring of 1911 came the 
primary nominations for city officials. 
Baltimore had at this time a School 
Board composed of eminent citizens 
who gave their best thought to the ad- 
ministration of the schools. The 
Democratic candidate, James H. Pres- 
ton, stated in his pre-election speeches 
that he did not approve of the “ John 
T. Finney” type of man on the School 
Board. The phrase has become a 
classic, since Dr. John T. Finney is, 
perhaps, Baltimore’s most eminent 
citizen. But the citizens on all sides 
calmly dismissed the matter by saying, 
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“Oh, he would never dare to interfere 
with Dr. Finney.” Mr. Preston was 
elected, but it was largely because the 
honest citizens of Baltimore found 
themselves between the horns of a 
dilemma in that there was only the 
choice between the Democratic ma- 
chine candidate and the Republican 
machine candidate. Since the citizens 
of Baltimore are most of them hered- 
itary Democrats, the Democratic 
candidate was elected. But Mayor 
Preston had made pre-election prom- 
ises that Mr. Van Sickle should be 
dismissed, and that the schools should 
be taken from the reformers. 

Shortly after the Mayor’s induction 
into office he called a conference with 
the School Board, instructing them 
that discord must cease. He said 
that he believed that Mr. Van Sickle 
was the cause of all the strife and that 
Mr. Van Sickle must go. If no action 
was taken by the Board he would 
feel it his duty to dismiss three gentle- 
men of the Board who had been ap- 
pointed within the preceding six 
months. These appointments were 
made by his predecessor for unex- 
pired terms, so that the Mayor really 
came into the power to change the 
situation by a kind of “fluke.” It is 
said that the Mayor even gave these 
three Commissioners to understand 
that if they would promise to secure 
the resignation of Mr. Van Sickle by 
the following January he would not 
disturb them, and it seems more than 
probable that the Mayor never knew 
that his proposition was one that any 
honorable man would consider in- 
sulting. The three members indig- 
nantly declined to receive from the 
Mayor instructions concerning their 
future action. 

The three Commissioners, including 
Dr. Finney, were dismissed from office 
a few days later, in spite of the fact 
that the women of Baltimore pre- 
sented a formal protest, signed by 
over a thousand citizens, against the 
action of the Mayor. The first quali- 
fication which the Mayor sought 


in considering the new appointments 
was that the men under consideration 
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should have definitely committed 
themselves to the “anti-Van Sickle” 
policy. A large number of persons 
were approached, but no well-known 
citizen to whom it was offered would 
consent to accept the position. The 
men selected met the Mayor’s one 
requisite. That is about all that had 
ever been known about them. The 
members of the City Council hardly 
knew the names on which they were 
voting, but the confirmation of the 
Mayor’s appointees was none the less 
prompt because of that. 

Then came the special meeting of 
the new Board of School Commis- 
sioners. The session was an open one 
Over a hundred citizens attended in a 
delegation and some twenty speeches 
were made from the floor, all urging 
the new members to delay action until 
they had an opportunity to investi- 
gate the policies of the Board, to know 
personally of Mr. Van Sickle’s ability, 
and to study the technical points in- 
volved. But the new majority, formed 
by the Mayor’s appointments, was 
present to vote and not to discuss 
questions of policy. By a vote of 
five to four Mr. Van Sickle was 
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dismissed without hearing, without 
charges, without salary and without 
notice. 

Mr. Van Sickle was immediately 
called to the superintendency of 
Springfield, Mass., but what of Bal- 
timore? The schools of Baltimore 
are now under the direction of men 
untried in educational administration 
and already gross educational blunders 
are being made. The careful work of a 
decade is being demolished. There is 
every evidence that the disgraceful con- 
ditions of the eighties and nineties 
will again prevail. While in other 
cities reform Mayors are searching 
vainly for men of ideals and ability 
who are willing to devote time and 
energy to unpaid Boards, it has been a 
spectacle for cynics to see the Mayor 
of Baltimore oust from office men of 
the highest attainments, known and 
revered throughout the country. 

Baltimore is not resigned. The 
citizens are demanding a speedy rem- 
edy in the form of an improved city 
government. A struggle will be made 
to right the wrongs of the past. 

The moral is this, citizens of the 
Republic, let us keep our schools in 
the hands of educational experts. 
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THE BURDEN OF CHEAP PRODUCTION 


By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


NGLAND has chosen to assume 
the burden of cheap produc- 
tion, on the theory that it is 

of more importance for her 
to dominate the world’s markets by 
underselling than to secure to her 
people a more liberal remuneration 
for their toil—a choice upon which 
we have no comment to offer. Ele- 


ments enter into the fiscal policy of 
England (such as the necessity of im- 
porting three-quarters of her food 
supply), which in America are wholly 
negligible, and rash indeed would be 
the foreigner who undertook to proffer 
gratuitous advice on the serious, not 





to say appalling issues which confront 
the island empire. 

But when the same fiscal policy is 
held before the people of the United 
States as a shining light, and the cure 
for all our (mostly imaginary) ills, we 
are justified in coming to closer terms 
with English economic conditions that 
we may learn more precisely how and 
by whom this burden of cheap pro- 
duction is borne. 

The following observations bearing 
upon this question are the fruits of a 
sojourn among the woolen workers of 
the midland district of England. 

A previous study of the cheap pro- 
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duction of cotton goods in the same 
country had brought us face to face 
with conditions equally astonishing 
and distressing to American eyes. We 
were forced to a realization that here 
economics was not the science of 
wealth, but the science of poverty. As 
we pass from these Lancashire cotton 
centers to the districts where the manu- 
facture of woolen goods is the pre- 
vailing industry, it is borne in upon us 
that we are in the presence of more 
poverty and less science. 

One does not meet on every hand 





class. Some mills have so bad a repu- 
tation that only the sting of necessity 
will drive the worker to seek such em- 
ployment. While one studies official 
statistics in vain for evidences of this 
fact, and no whisper of it is heard 
among English business men, one can 
scarcely spend a day in intimate asso- 
ciation with the laborers without dis- 
covering that such knowledge is com- 
mon talk, as it were a secret tradition 
of their craft, a kind of semi-disreput- 
able common property, much as the 
nature of examinations given by vari- 


























ONE OF THE OLDEST WOOLEN MILLS OF LEEDS, ENGLAND 


those evidences of adroit and effective 
organization which makes so compact 
a unit of the English cotton industry. 
The various mills appear to work more 
independently of one another. There 
is a wider range of difference between 
them in method and machinery, and 
in the conditions of labor. Question- 
ing elicits from the working people the 
invariable statement that “some mas- 
ters do much better than others.” 
Those who are so fortunate as to secure 
employment in the better mills look 
down upon their brother workmen of 
other establishments as an inferior 


ous professors and the most available 
cribs and ponies among the student 


bodies of our colleges. But the im- 
partial outsider soon discovers that 
not all of this difference is due to. the 
varying business ability and personal 
disposition of the masters. Whatever 
differences there may be in this re- 
spect are never sufficient to alter the 
general truth that the cheaper the 
class of goods manufactured, the 
poorer is the condition of the laboring 
classes. 

In those districts where the con- 
sumption of shoddy is relatively large, 
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THE BURDEN OF CHEAP PRODUCTION 


the evidences of poverty is most dis- 
tressing, and there looms the inevitable 
and tragic accompaniment of moral 
degradation. A prominent divine of 
the English church (no less a personage 
in fact than the Bishop of Leeds) 
publicly stated during the time of my 
visit to that city that he knew of entire 
streets of Leeds given over to the worst 
forms of the “white slave” traffic — 
that in which parents sell their daugh- 
ters or turn them into the streets to 
bring back money. 

And as one feels the difference in 
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at Leeds, but it was at Bradford that 
I learned that to work and be poor 
might mean the same thing. There 
are no slums in Bradford nor anything 
justifying such a name in Leeds. The 
civic arrangements of those munici- 
palities must be most admirable. The 
poverty that faces one there is not 
that of ignorance, vice and incapacity. 
Here is no catch basin for a human 
residue. Squalor and disease-breeding 
filth are eliminated. Here is skill, 


intelligence, industry — and yet pov- 
Here is England stripped for 


erty. 





MILL-WORKERS’ TENEMENTS, LEEDS, ENGLAND 


passing from Manchester to Leeds, 
so in passing from Leeds to Bradford 
one feels a change of atmosphere, a 
distinct lowering of tone. Bradford 
is a center of the low-grade worsted 
industry. Bradford fascinated me 
with its intense concentrations of the 
social problems of industrial civiliza- 
tion. Something had I seen of the 
poverty of the slums of American 
cities, with their terrible problems in 
human waste. But I had never before 
seen poverty and industry rendered 
synonymous. There had been hints 
of it in Manchester, clearer intimations 


industrial warfare. Here are _half- 
pennies studied as elements in inter- 
national competition. Here the ques- 
tion, “what is a living wage?” is 
answered from a competitive, not from 
a human necessity. Here are great 
mills in construction, of which en- 
gineering skill has exhausted its last 
resource. Here are streets upon 
streets of tenements built with “en- 
lightened” philanthropy. Here, as 
vultures that scent the battle and 
gather about the bloody field, are the 
pawnshops. The three balls hang 
above so many doors that one wonders 
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STREET BOYS_OF BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


what there may be to pawn. A glance 
within is painfully illuminating. Only 
in the poorest junk shops of our worst 
slums can be found any such collec- 
tion of refuse as fill the pawnshops of 
this great industrial community: clogs, 
whose original value was but three 
shillings, now worn until their wooden 
soles are cracked and split, rickety 
furniture, old tins, hopeless masses of 
hopeless clothing—entire family equip- 
ments bartered for a few shillings. 
“Verily, naked have they come and 
naked shall they return.” Children 
sprawl about the street as if there were 
no such thing as compulsory schooling. 
Mothers with babes in their arms 
rush to the little shops a few minutes 
before meal-time — those tiny shops 
so brave with the painted signs of 
patent nostrums, so meager in their 
offerings of nourishing food. This is a 
corner of the canvas, a part of the 
picture of which tables of statistics 
give so poor a conception. And yet, 
with this picture in mind, the sta- 
tistics themselves are not unillumi- 
nating. 

But these statistics do not tell the 
whole story. The question of greatest 
importance is not what are the ex- 








tremes, but what is the average con- 
dition of the greatest number. That 
is rather hard to do by statistical 
tables, but not at all difficult to sense 
by going among the people. A British 
statistician tells us that 1,171,216 
workers in the textile trades in Eng- 
land are earning 17s. 6d. ($4.37) a 
week. According to my observation 
the figure is quite high enough. I 
should be more inclined to give cred- 
ence to the British Board of Trade 
figures which put the average of earn- 
ings of all classes of wool workers at 
15s. 9d. ($3.88) a week. Mr. W.A.G. 
Clark, of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and Labor, places the 
average earnings of weavers in Brad- 
ford at from 28s. ($6.72) a week of 
men to 14s. ($3.36) for women. But 
weavers are a comparatively well-paid 
group. The figures which I give were 
not taken from any of these reports, 
nor from the books of manufacturers. 
They are such as I was able to learn 
from the laborers themselves as the 
amounts which they were actually 
able to earn. Nor did I visit the city 
at a time of depression. There was 
then, and is to-day, an active demand 


































INTERIOR OF A BOARD SCHOOL 














THE CLOGGER’S SHOP 


; for labor. Indeed, in some lines the 
demand distinctly exceeded the sup- 
ply. And yet this excess demand was 
able to effect only a nominal lifting 
of the wage scalee WHY? Let Eng- 
land’s fiscal policy answer that ques- 
tion. 

No small part of the present marked 
activity in the district is due to an 
anticipation of increased business 
through the lowering of the American 
tariff. Possibly the Turkish war has 
been a factor as well as a general up- 
trend of the trade after a long depres- 
sion and over conservative buying. I 
was told that skilled men workers 
sometimes earned as much as 30s. 
($7.20) a week, but I found no man 
who claimed that he himself was mak- 
ing that much. A census taken at a 
particularly favorable time elicited the 
result that at that moment 482,000 of 
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the most skilled adult male workers 
were earning an average of 28s. ld. 
($6.72) a week. I cannot imagine 
how that census was taken. Low as 
is the figure from an American stand- 
point, it is higher than anything I was 
able to find among the working people 
of Leeds and Bradford. It is only the 
exceptional laborer in the exceptional 
mill who makes over a pound a week. 
A very large percentage of the labor 
in the mills is done by boys and young 
women, who do not receive over ten 
and eight shillings a week respectively, 
and down to six and seven shillings. 
Six shillings is $1.44, and there are 
thousands of girls working for that 
amount a week. And yet there are 
rarely as many girls in Bradford as the 
mills want. They are deft, rapid and 
patient workers, and yet eight shillings 
a week is their average wage. Grown 
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WATCHING FOR THE WORKERS’ NOONING 


women who have become skilled 
laborers rarely make over 15s. ($3.60) 
a week. These boys, girls and women 
seem to form a majority of the woolen 
workers in the Bradford district. 
Their contribution to the family sup- 
port is often the only one obtainable. 
Certainly we will have embraced all 
fluctuations and covered the truth if 
we say that actual wages range from 
$8.00 a week to $1.50 a week, and that 
the prevailing average ranges from 
$6.00 to $3.50 a week. 

We are told that this amount will 
buy far more in England than in our 
country. It surely must buy some 
more or the support of life would be 
impossible. 

But the astonishing thing is not 
that it buys more, but that it buys so 
little more. Into that question I 
looked with great interest and no little 
care. Our own public excitement over 
the cost of living added to the interest 
of the subject. 

Railroad fares (third class) average 


a penny (two cents) a mile, which is 
now a widely prevailing rate in this 
country. It is my observation that 
railroad fares may be taken as a de- 
termining basis of comparison. Where 
they are the same, living expenses will 
average very nearly the same. ‘This is 
because the expense of railroads in- 
clude about every form of expense 
known to the community. 

There are a few things that are 
definitely cheaper in England than in 
America. But the fair observer must 
acknowledge that the main difference 
is made up by getting along with less. 
Modern conveniences that are found 
in almost every worker’s home in 
America, are practically unknown in 
the homes of even the moderately 
well-to-do in England. Houses that 
pass as very good tenements for the 
working classes there could not possi- 
bly find a respectable tenant here. 
Such tenements as are occupied by the 
mill workers of Leeds and Bradford 
rent for from three shillings to five 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE MILLS 


am : ‘ f 
shillings a week. For this sum they 
secure a two or four room tenement, 
with two doors, four or eight windows, 


no cellar, no sink, a stone or earth: 
floor on the first story, and a slab- 


stone roof. Grain could not be kept 
from moulding in it. Most animals 
could not live in it. And yet its ex- 
terior appearance at first impresses the 
American favorably. The universal 
use of stone and brick, as building 
materials, lend a substantial appear- 
ance that our wooden buildings lack. 
It is home, and the flowers or bit of an 
ornament in the window is bright. 
The ensemble is more picturesque than 
American homes of the same relative 
grade. 

In general, clothing in England is 
cheaper than in America. Shoes are 
not cheaper, nor are low-grade textiles 
much cheaper. I purchased a pair of 
English-made shoes at an average 
store in Manchester. The price was 
quite as high as I would have had to 
pay in Boston for an equally good 
shoe. Near-by American-made shoes 
of well-known factory makes were on 
sale at the same price that is charged 
for them in this country and at sub- 
stantially the same price as the Eng- 
lish shoes. They told me that the 
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English shoes were better. They were 
not appreciably so. English working 
people do not attempt to buy the higher 
priced goods, where the largest differ- 
ence of price occur. American mill 
girls would not be seen on the street in 
the clothing habitually worn to and 
from work here by the English mill girl. 
This dress is so prevalent as to be 
almost a uniform. Who in the mill 
districts does not know it well? It 
consists of a black or brown cotton 
skirt, clogs, woolen stockings, and a 
shawl of sober hue, gray or brown or 
black, that completely envelopes the 
rest of the figure. 

Good food is certainly more ex- 
pensive in England than in America. 
Americans judge very carelessly to the 
contrary from the prices which they 
pay for hotel meals in fine hotels. 
This price is principally made up of 
service, which is, of course, cheaper, 
and has nothing whatever to do with 
the question. Statistics made up from 
wholesale prices are equally far from 
the truth, just as they are with us. 
Any American housewife would laugh 
at the idea of running her table on the 
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prices obtainable from a_ wholesale 
list. It has but little relation to what 
she pays. That price is made upon 
other elements. I have seen all kinds 
of statements about the price of bread 
in England. There are many ways 
of figuring it. But there is only one 
way in which the housewife can buy it. 
I sat in the kitchen and watched that 
purchase made, the tiny penny loaf. 
I saw the baker bring it in and the 
poor woman buy it, a loaf so small I 
would almost have called it a bun. 
And I know that the price of bread is 
higher in England than in America. 
Meat may seem cheaper because such 
coarse varieties are habitually con- 
sumed. Good meat is not only ex- 
pensive, but very expensive. 

Good fruit, such as any laborer may 
buy in America freely and in abund- 
ance, is prohibitively high to the Eng- 
lish laborer. 

He can buy a glass of beer for a half 
penny, and I do not know what he 
would do without it. It is that half 
penny glass of beer, I verily believe, 
that lies between England and _ in- 
dustrial revolution. 
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MAMMY’S JACK O’LANTERN 





By JOSEPHINE COMPTON BRAY 


HAT yo’ ax me dat fur? 
Don’ yo’ bof know dat 
when I tole yo’ "bout de 


solgers in war time bustin’ 
in de house down ol’ home in de mid 
hour uv de night, an’ scarin’ every- 
body mos’ to death, nary one uv yo’ 
didn’t go to sleep till mos’ day, an’ 
Miss Carline say to me,‘ Now,mammy, 
you mus’ promise me yo’ never gwine 
tell dese twinzes no mo’ scary stories,’ 
an’ I say, ‘Deed I won’t, Miss Car- 
line, an’ now yo’ bof up an’ ax me to 
tell yo’ bout de Jack o’Lanterns. I 
done give my word to Miss Carline, 
an’ yo’ is done sade yo’ prayers, an’ 
is all snug in yo’ bade an’ I wants yo’ 
to shet yo’ eyes straight up, an’ go to 
sleep while I sings. 


‘“When Mars Jesus call me, 
Steal away, steal away! 
He call me by de thunder, 
Steal away, oh my soul. 


“T heah de voices callin’ me 
Steal away! steal away, chillun! 
Yo’ ain’t got long to linger heah, 
Steal away! oh my soul! 


Ol satin he stan —” 


Two little heads appeared above the 
coverlid, and Honey interrupted the 
singer: 

“You forgot, mammy!” he sais, 
“that I am going to put on pants 
soon, and be a man justlike Mars John.” 

“T knows it! I knows it! an’ yo’ is 
jes as much like yo’ uncle now as two 
peas is.” 

“And we are almost old enough to 
go to school, so please, mammy,” 
pleaded Sweety, “tell us about old 
Jack o’Lantern.” 

“Well,” answered mammy, relent- 
ing, for she never could thwart a desire 
of these children, “If I tells yo’ an’ 
vo’ gits skeered, Miss Carline gwine 


blame me, an’ though I done stan’ 
father an’ mother fur yo’ all dese 
years, I ain’t gwine be sponsible fur 
yo’ dis time.” She paused a moment, 
then continued, “You see da ain’t got 
no sich things up north heah, no 
ghoses, nor Jack o’Lanterns, nor 
nuthin’. Da ain’t got no foxes to 
hunt, nor possoms to ros’ an’ da 
actually ain’t got noweasels nor screech 
owls to steal de chickens,” mammy 
sighed. “I tell yo’ when yo’ gits to 
thinkin’ *bout dese things it seems 
mighty lonesome up heah.” She spoke 
dreamily, and her mind lingered in 
those cherished scenes until aroused 
by the children. 

“TI don’ know nuthin’ much ’bout 
dem Jack o’Lanterns,” she said, 
***cept by hearin’. Da liveswaydown 
in de swamps an’ de marshes. I wuz 
de nus maid up at de Manor House, 
an’ I wan’ ’lowed to go out nights, 
but sometimes I ’swade ole mistis to 
lem me go down to de quarters, an’ 
den I heah Uncle Isaac tell ’bout his 
speriences wid dem Jack o’Lanterns. 
When I heah it every single hair on 
my hade ’gin’ to riz straight up. May 
be yo’ don’ know it, but Uncle Isaac 
an’ likewise Uncle Jake wuz bof um 
two brothers, an’ bof uv dyah wives 
neither one dind’t ’blong to ole marster, 
but da lived on de nex plantation dat 
jined owern. Every Saturday night 
ol’ marster give bof uv um a pass to 
go over dyah. But dyah wan no way 
to git dyah ’cepin da go ’cross de 
medow, ’scusin de swamp. I done 
tole yo dat dem things mostly stays 
in low lan’ places, cepin on dark dis- 
mal nights when dyah ain’t no moon, 
nor stars, nor nuthin’ in de firmament. 
Den da comes out.” 

Are there any stars or moon to- 
night, mammy?” asked Sweety, in a 
tremulous tone.” 
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“T don’ know nuthin’ *bout to- 
night,” answered mammy, “kase I 
been heah ever since supper time 
tryin’ to git yo’ an’ Honey to go to 
sleep, an’ I ain’t had no chance to 
look out de winder yit. But I wuz 
gwine to say, dat I never seed nuthin’ 
no time, ’scusin one night when I wuz 
down to de quarter an’ aunt Crissy 
call me to look out de do’ — an’ bless 

°o”? — 

““Why didn’t you lock the door, and 
look out the window, mammy!” asked 
the practical Honey. 

“If yo’ chillun gwine brake in so an’ 
*stroy all my ‘membrance I gwine give 
right up. Yo’ ain’t nary one of you 
got yo’ eyes shet up nuther. If dyah 
had been any winder to see frum I 
would uv sade so. Dyah wan’ no 
winders in dem days, jes de do,’ an’ 
me’ an’ Aunt Crissy jes peep frum de 
crack an’ see de three mile fence long 
side de woods all ’luminated an’ dem 
things er dancin’ an’ prancin’ up an’ 
down jes as if dyah wan’ nobody 
’roun’ dat ’fessed ’ligeon.” 

““Yo’ see, nuthin’ never ken come 
where prayin’ people live. Ol’ satin 
hisself can’ stan’ aginst prayer. When 
I see dat sight I gits all over in a ague 
an’ slam de do’ to. Den Uncle Jake 
settin’ down dyah by de fire, gin to tell 
all we how one night he an’ Uncle 
Isaac started off to see dyah wivezis, 
da gin to spute “bout dis way, an’ 
dat way bein’ de shortes’ an’ da could- 
n’t “gree, so da got attached an 
separated one frum de yuther, an’ 
Uncle Jake he started ’cross de swamp 
by hisself. He didn’t never hev but 
one eye to see wid, Uncle Jake didn’t.” 

“Where was his other eye?” in- 
quired Honey. 

“T don’ object to know zackly how 
he got ’sposed uv de yuther one. 
Howsomever he mostly got ‘long all 
right. When de night wuz still de 
Jack o’Lanterns sleep some. An’ he 
would ’scape um, but yuther times 
when de win’ blow noisy like, da wuz 
all up an’ lively. “Dis heah night 
Uncle Jake ain’t made no preparation 
to keep um down, he ain’t ’member 
to put no graveyard dirt in his lef’ 
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trouses pocket, nor to turn his jacket 
wrong side outwards, nor nuthin’. 
Still wusser, he wan’ no’ ’fesser uv 
*ligeon, an’ when de breezes come up 
sudden, da all blaze up in his face 
laughin’ ha! ha! ha! an’ Uncle Jake 
say he wuz so blinded dat he run in de 
brier bush an’ got all his close tore 
off him, an’ his foots full uv thorns. 
He had allurs been a sinner man, but 
at sich times as dese people is blegst 
to come to dyah senses, an’ now Uncle 
Jake fell down on his knees an’ gin to 
pray. But he done put it off too long, 
da done mark him ’fore dis; an’ da 
don’ pay no ’tention to him, but jump 
on his back an’ laugh! an’ laugh! an’ 
ol’ satin come right *fore him, an’ 
Uncle Jake drapped right down an’ 
don’ know nuthin’.” 

“Did he die?” asked the children, 
who now sat up in bed trembling with 
fear and excitement. 

“No, he jes saved hisself by ’mem- 
berin’ dat dyah wuz a darnin’ needle 
in his jacket, sis Milly allurs put 
dyah in case uv ’mergency, an’ he 
took dat needle an’ stuck it in de 
groun,’ an’ dyah cumed up a dark 
drizzlin’ mis,’ and’ de lights went out, 
an’ da vanquished away. Nex’ morn- 
in’ dyah wan’ nuthin’ dyah but a pile 
uv jelly. But what yo’ chillun settin’ 
up dyah fur? I don’ believe yo’ is 
thinkin’ ’bout sleep. Wan’ to come 
in mammy’s lap? What fur? Yo’ 
ain’t gittin’ skeered, is yo’? kase yo’ 
knows I don’ promise Miss Carline I 
ain’t gwine tell yo’ no mo’ scary 
stories, an’ I is boun’ to keep my word. 
Well! come up heah in mammy’s lap, 
an’ go to sleep, an’ don’ be thinkin’ 
*bout dem things no mo’, kaze dese 
people don’ bleive in um, an’ da 
actually wouldn’t if yo’ tol’ um ’bout 
. 

“Cause it asn’t really true, is it, 
mammy!” asked Sweety, nestling 
closer to Honey, in mammy’s lap. 

**Miss Carline bleives it,” answered 
mammy, as she carefully folded a 
blanket around the children, “‘an’ I 
done heah her say dat de North judges 
all we down South kaze da ain’t 
*quainted wid us, an’ don’ know no 
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better. Now keep yo footses under 
de blanket an’ go right to sleep, 
mammy is heah.” 

Honey and Sweety closed their eyes 
and were silent. Mammy heard the 
door open and looked up. 

*“No, Miss Carline, da don’ wan’ yo.’ 
Da is mos’ ’sleep. Deed da ain’t too 
big to set in my lap. I gwine hol’ 
dese chillun long as I ken, an’ it ain’t 
gwine spile um nuther.” 
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The door shut again, and mammy 
sat patiently watching and it was 
long after midnight before she could 
disengage the clasp of two pairs of 
little clinging arms. Then when she 
lovingly tucked them once more in 
bed she whispered: 

“De Lord knows my ’tentions wuz 
all fur de bes’ an’ I bows to His 
will.” 


THE GUARDIAN* 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XXI 


Continued 


With his head held high, ’Gene 
went on towards the home of Silas 
Moulton. He was half delirious with 
triumphant joy. His imagination over- 
leaped all bounds as his extravagant 
brain sprang from one notion to an- 
other. He was his own hero and his 
own audience, with, however, Julie al- 
ways smiling at him from the back- 
ground. He had now no hesitation 
in facing the Moultons. He neither 
fedred nor cared what their attitude 
might be. .Puffed up with his own 
egotism, he challenged the whole world 
to critcise his actions. He strutted 
to the front door and without stop- 
ping to knock walked in. The door 
to the sitting-room was open, and 
he found himself confronting a group 
of three. Mrs. Moulton was sitting 
rigid in a chair, with Julie at her feet. 
Silas stood by his wife, with his face 
white and his head half bowed. 

’Gene strode into the middle of the 
room and greeted them with a broad 
smile. 

“Julie has told ye?” he inquired. 

The girl, at sound of his voice, sprang 
to her feet, her face as white as her 
mother’s. The latter gave one glance 
at ’Gene’s bloodshot eyes and shut out 
the sight with her hands. 
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“Gene,” cried Julie, “what’s the 
matter with you? Are you sick?” 

Silas Moulton swept her aside. He 
studied the younger man a moment, 
as though to make sure of what he 
suspected; then with a look of sickened 
disgust he turned to his daughter. 

“Sick?” he choked. ‘“He’s drunk 
— drunk as a dog.” 

’Gene clenched his fists, but Julie 
was instantly by his side. 

“No,” she gasped. “That isn’t 
possible. Thatisn’t —” 

Then she turned away. With blood- 
less cheeks she shrank back — back 
into her father’s arms. 

“If a man takes a single drink, they 
call him drunk round here,” snarled 
Gene. 

Silas stepped forward. 

“Get out of my house,” he com- 
manded. 

“Easy. Easy there,” warned ’Gene. 
“If I gol take my wife with me.” 

“Your wife?” stormed Silas. “ D’ye 
think a ring and a prayer-book makes 
her your wife?” 

“T reckon before the law it does,” 
answered ’Gene. 

“What do I care for the law?” 
stormed Silas. “Why, before I’d see 
her your wife I’d see her dead. So 
help me God, I’d see her dead.” 

Mrs. Moulton staggered to her feet 
and tottered to her husband’s side. 
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“Silas,” she said quietly. 

“I mean it,” he answered savagely. 
< Why naeuee 

“Hush, father,” broke in Julie. “It 
isn’t all his fault. It’s partly mine, 
too. I—” 

“Ts it your fault, too, that he comes 
back here beastly drunk?” 

“Perhaps,” answered Julie. “I 
oughtn’t to have sent him away.” 

*“Who’s drunk?” broke in ’Gene. 
“T’ve had a drink or two— yes. But 
I’m no more drunk than you are, and 
I tell ye the law’s the law. I married 
the girl an hour ago and she’s my wife. 
Ask her if she ain’t. Ask Julie.” 

Julie raised her head. 

“Yes, ’Gene,” she answered, “I’m 
your wife.” 

“There ye are,” he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. “There ’t is from her 
own lips. Now I’ll go if ye want me to, 
but she goes with me. I was plannin’ 
a little visit with ye, but say the word 
and we go. I reckon my folks will 
take us in till I have a chance to look 
around.” 

“No,” trembled the girl, “we must- 
n’t go from here. If you’ll be patient, 
Dad, I’d rather stay with you a little.” 

“Stay! Of course ye’ll stay. D’ye 
think I’d let ye cross the door by that 
man’s side?” 

“You'll stay, p’tite,” put in her 
mother. “It would kill us both if you 
went now.” 

“I’m willin’,” ’Gene put in good- 
naturedly. “But I tell ye now I 
won’t stand for much more of that free 
talk.” 

He swaggered to a chair and sat 
down. Silas turned on his heel and 
tottered out. 

“You go too, mother,” pleaded 
Julie in a whisper. “Let me talk with 
him a moment.” 

But the mother clung frantically to 
her daughter’s arm. 

“T can’t, I can’t,” she trembled. 

“Just for a minute,” insisted Julie. 

She led her mother to the door and 


closed it. Then she came halfway 
back to’Gene. The latter rose to meet 
her. 


“Sit down, ’Gene,”’ she said. 
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He obeyed a new quality in her 
voice. 

She paused a moment to catch her 
breath and then asked, as though with 
some faint hope that he might deny it: 

“**Gene — you have been drinking?” 

“TI told ye I had a drink or two,”’ he 
answered. 

Her lips did not quiver, but the pain 
shot through her eyes. 

“T—I didn’t know you were that 
way,” she said. 

“Seems to me you’re makin’ a lot 
of rumpus about nothin’,” he an- 
swered. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad,” she said, 
as though to herself, “it wouldn’t be 
so bad if you hadn’t done it to-day. 
You — you had been drinking before 
you met me first?” 

He shifted uneasily. But before 
her steady eyes he told the truth. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

She clutched at the back of a chair, 
with her eyes turned away from him. 

“And we’re married now, really 
married?” she asked. 

“What d’ye mean? Of course we 
are. Wasn’t you present?” 

“T don’t know,” she trembled. “I 
suppose I was, but I can’t remember 
very well.” 

Well you was,” he informed her. 

“So you’re my husband, ’Gene.” 

“T reckon.” 

“But it’s my fault too,” she put in, 
still talking as though to herself. “I 
mustn’t forget that.” 

He sprang to his feet. 

“You’re talking as though ye was 
crazy, Julie. Why —” 

He started towards her, but she 
waved him back. 

“No, "Gene — sit down.” 

Once again he obeyed. He was get- 
ting drowsy. 

“’Gene,” she said, “I am very tired. 
Won’t you go upstairs and lie down? 
You — you can have my room.” 

“Now you’re talkin’ sense,” he an- 
swered. ‘Where is it?” 

“T’ll show you, Gene,” she an- 
swered. 

She led the way up the stairs, and he 
followed, groping for the wall. She 
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opened the door for him and stood 
back. 

“But you —” he began. 

She shrank away from him as from 
something unclean. 

“The room is yours,” she said. “I 
will wait downstairs for you.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


*>GENE AWAKES 


ENE slept through the re- 
mainder of that day, through 
the night and far into the next 
morning. When he finally 

awoke in the dainty white-curtained 
room, it took him some time to piece 
together his scattered thoughts. He had 
to go way back to the morning when 
in the dawn he had felt the warm arms 
of Bella about his neck and had looked 
down into the gray eyes which burned 
from the shadowy face. From this point 
his brain leaped to the scene of yester- 
day afternoon, and he shrank back be- 
neath the coverlet. His cheeks burned 
with shame, and he felt here like an in- 
truder in some holy shrine. He closed 
his eyes and tried to sleep again in an 
effort to escape the present. This was 
impossible, and so he lay there weak 
and sick at heart and tried to plan some 
way of escape. If he could get out of 
the house unseen, he might make his 
way back to Boston and still retrieve 
himself with Bella. She would for- 
give him and he‘could explain his ab- 
sence on the ground of homesickness 
and a trip back to his mother. He 
plucked up courage at this, and getting 
out of bed began to dress. He was 
honestly contrite for the whole adven- 
ture. Had it been possible, he would 
have undone it all and returned to his 
job on the Ferry and settled down for 
the winter. It was Flint who was to 
blame — Flint who had offered him a 
drink in the first place. He per- 
suaded himself that from the begin- 
ning all he had intended to do was to 
visit his folks and Julie and then re- 
turn. 

He finished dressing, but drew back 
startled at the sight of his face in the 
mirror. His eyes were bloodshot and 
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heavy. He sickened at his own ap- 
pearance. He brushed his hair until 
it shone like gold, whisked his clothes 
until they were speckless, and still he 
looked like a tramp. From below he 
caught the aroma of hot coffee. If 
he only had a cup of that, it might 
straighten him out, but his forehead 
became moist with perspiration at 
thought of seeing Julie again. He had 
no defense left. He must take the 
mauling of those eyes, listen in silence 
to whatever she might say, and still 
realize the deeper horror of what he had 
done. He couldn’t endure it. He must 
get out — get away. 

He swung to open the door and tip- 
toed down the stairs, feeling like a 
thief. The house was gruesomely 
quiet. It was as though some one 
were lying dead in one of the rooms. 
He paused at sound of his own creak- 
ing, and felt an impulse to shout and 
make a wild bolt for the door. Half- 
way he sat down and rubbed his big 
hand over his dry forehead in an agony 
of self-reproach. When he had partly 
recovered himself, he went on again. 
He reached the foot of the stairs and 
was stealing past the sitting-room door 
when he heard a voice. He saw Julie 
rise from a chair and come to meet him. 
She might have been the dead thing he 
had feared as far as her appearance 
went. Her dark-rimmed eyes stared 
dully out of a face as colorless as any- 
thing in shrouds. She was dressed in 
pure white, which made the effect even 
worse. 

**Good-morning, ’Gene,” she said. 

Even her voice was dead. 

He passed his hand over his eyes. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“Tt’s almost eleven o’clock,” she 
answered. “I have been waiting break- 
fast for you.” 

“Waiting? For me?” he answered. 

“Yes, Gene.” 

He turned away from her. 

“1 don’t want any breakfast. Il 
don’t want anything. I wish to God 
I was dead.” 

She had come to the door. 

“But you aren’t dead,” she an- 
swered. 
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It sounded like the hopeless state- 
ment of one who had prayed for death. 

“Come,” she said, “your coffee is 
ready.” 

She led him into the dining-room 
and showed him his place. She went 
out into the kitchen, and soon returned 
with the coffee, some hot biscuits, and 
his eggs. She broke the eggs for him 
and then took her seat opposite him 
and poured his coffee. He didn’t dare 
to look at her while she was doing these 
things, but kept his head bowed and 
his eyes on his plate. When she handed 
him his cup, he managed to say: 

“You’re mighty good, Julie.” 

She did not answer, but he could feel 
her eyes upon him. Once during the 
meal he heard the quick intake of her 
breath. 

“Julie,” he said, “I’ve half a mind to 
clear out and leave ye.” 

“What good would that do?” she 
asked. 

“Then I wouldn’t bother ye.” 

“Tf you ran off, you would bother 
me more than ever,” she replied. 

He glanced up. 

“Then ye want me to stay — spite of 
everything?” 

“You must stay — in spite of every- 
thing.” 

“T could go back to sea.” 

‘And leave me here?” 

“Ye wouldn’t want to go with me, 
would ye?” 

“No,” she answered, “but I would 
have to go.” 

“Ye would? Ye mean ye would go?” 

“°’Gene,” she said, “do you under- 
stand that yesterday I married you?” 

“Yes,” he groaned. “But —” 

“That I took oath to cling to you 
for better and for worse?” she inter- 
rupted. ‘We can’t change that, can 
we?” 

““T s’pose not,” he answered. 

“Then,” she said, “if you go I must 
go with you. But I don’t want you to 

”? 


“It won’t be very pleasant here, I 
reckon,” he growled. 

“Tt isn’t going to be very pleasant 
anywhere, "Gene. But if you stay 
here, it seems to me you can make it 
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better. It seems to me you ought to 
make it better.” 

“How?” he asked. 

She studied him a moment and then 
answered: 

“You’ll have to work that out for 
yourself.” 

“Tf ye could forgive me and forget 
yesterday —” he began. 

“If you could make me forgive you 
and forget yesterday!” she cried. 

“*T will, Julie,” he answered eagerly. 
“*T will if ye’ll give me a chance.” 

A bit of color returned to her cheeks. 

“You'll even have to make your own 
chances,” she answered. 

“But ye’ll let me try?’ he asked. 

“Tf only you would try!” 

He made his feet and hurried to her 
side but she warned him off. 

“No,” she said. “You mustn’t 
touch me—you mustn’t touch me 
again for a along while.” 

He resented the rebuff. 

“There, ye see. Ye won’t give a 
man a show.” 

“T—I can’t let you touch me, 
’Gene,” she insisted, half in apology. 

“ And then ye say you’re my wife.” 

She shuddered at this. 

“And you’re my husband,” she nod- 
ded. “But I can’t let you touch me.” 

Her aloofness inflamed him. He 
tried to seize her as he used to do, but 
she fought free of him. With a chair 
between them she faced him indig- 
nantly. ‘ 

“Listen,” she said. ‘“‘ You mustn’t 
ever try to do that again. You don’t 
know how near I am to hating you.” 

“Then what was ye talkin’ about a 
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“T meant every word I said. I 
mean that I am willing to let you make 
me feel different. But that’s all I can 
do. Last night I thought it out; you 
will have my room, and I will have the 
spare room next to mother’s. We will 
live here and you will try to do better. 
And no one must know; not a soul must 
know,’Gene. I don’t want any one to 
think ill of you, because that would 
make it all the harder for you. So, if 
you will do that and try, then some 
day God will let us forget.” 















































“In a year or two?” he frowned. 

“T don’t know,” she answered 
wearily. “It seems now as though it 
would take longer.” 

He grew stubborn. Her cold in- 
different attitude irritated him. And 
yet it held him too. This was a new 
Julie, but none the less a beautiful 
Julie. He had never so desired her as 
at this moment. 

“T don’t have to wait for you. 
You’re mine now. You’re my wife.” 

With a quick step towards her he 
seized her arm. 

“T love you and you’re mine,” he 
cried passionately. 

“*Gene!” she warned, 

But he forced her nearer to him and 
kissed her hair. She shivered the 
length of her delicate young body. She 
fought him like a tigress, while he 
laughed at her struggles. But in the 
end she squirmed free and running 
towards the kitchen door turned and 
faced him with horror. 

“Now,” she choked, “now you’ve 
spoiled it all.” 

“You’re my wife,”’ he answered stub- 
bornly. 

The words seemed to break even 
her present passion. Her head fell and 
she began to sob. ’Gene was quickly 
sympathetic, and the sight moved him 
more to shame than her words had 
done. 

“T couldn’t help it,” he muttered. 
“Don’t cry.” 

“You’ve spoiled everything,” she 
choked. 

She groped for the door and stum- 
bled out, leaving him staring in baf- 
fled shame and anger. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Tue GUARDIAN 


ITH still five miles of the fif- 
teen to walk before he 
reached the home of Julie, 


Nat met Al Foley, who was 
exercising his mare _ Belle Marie. 
Nat never saw these two together 
the fine blooded horse clean and deli- 
cate as a woman in all her parts and the 
weak-faced man with pimply face, but 
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what he wondered why the mare didn’t 
take the bit in her teeth and end it. 
Foley drew the sensitive beast to a 
standstill with a vicious jerk of the 
reins, and offered Nat a seat by his 
side in the sulky. Nat shook his 
head. In addition to the aversion he 
felt to the driver, he had no intention 
of imposing his weight upon the mare. 
He stopped to stroke her sleek neck, 
and she in response to the big tender 
hand brushed his ear with her velvet 
nose. 

*Didn’t know but what ye might be 
in a hurry,” suggested Foley with a 
significant leer. 

The attentions of Nat to Julie Moul- 
ton were known to all the world. 

“No,” answered Nat. 

“T s’pose,” said Foley, “you’re on 
your way to pay yer respects to the 
young couple.” 

“No,” answered Nat, “I’m going 
to see Julie Moulton.” 

Foley drew a deep breath. He 
could scarcely believe in the good luck 
which had selected him as the bearer 
of the news. 

“Ye don’t mean to say ye ain’t 
heern?” he drawled. 

“Heard what?” 

“That she and ’Gene is married — 
married yesterday?” 

“Who —” 

“She,” interrupted Foley gayly. 
*¢Julie and yer brother ’Gene.” 

Foley shrank back from the heavy 
hand which suddenly fell upon his 
shoulder. The grip and the white face 
and the burning eyes searching his 
soul for the truth made him wince. He 
felt himself lifted from the sulky to the 
ground, where he was held at arm’s 
length. Said Nat: 

“Foley, if you have lied God help 
you! Ifyou haven’t — if you haven’t, 
Foley, then God help me!” 

Nat stepped into the sulky, lifted 
the reins, and Belle Marie in surprised 
response to the new touch took the 
road as though winged. Mile after 
mile she sped on with the joy of the 
freed thing, and obeying the reins drew 
up in the yard of the little white house 
with a joyful whinny. Nat tossed the 
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reins over her back and leaped to the 
ground. He strode to the front door 
and brought the knocker down with a 
report that rang through the house like 
a pistol-shot. It was Silas Moulton 
who answered it. Heavy-eyed, he 
asked: 

“Have you heard?” 

“Then it’s true?” demanded Nat. 

Silas Moulton nodded and ushered 
him in as into a house of death. The 
father knew the boy as well as the 
brother knew him, and both knew 
there was in him little of brave good. 
He had the strength of an ox, but the 
heart of a fallow deer. He was well 
enough on the outside, but all wrong 
within — all wrong within. 

When Nat Page came into the 
darkened parlor where Julie sat, he 
saw that the door on the opposite side 
of the room was just closing. He 
caught the creak of a board beyond, 
and knew that the feet which moved 
so stealthily away must be heavy, be- 
cause the girl had often laughed at the 
way he himself made the floor boards 
creak which remained silent beneath 
the tread of herself and her father. 
She rose to meet him with her cheeks 
flushed but her head well up. She looked 
now more like a mother brought to bay 
in defense of her young than a bride. 
Her eyes were tender, almost plead- 
ing, while her attitude was defiant. As 
he came nearer to her she advanced to 
meet him, trying hard to smile. 

“Nat,” she said, “you have come 
to wish me happiness?” 

For a moment he made no reply, 
confused by the whole situation, like 
an untamed lion crouching before the 
first stinging cut of a trainer’s whip. 
The only thing of which he was con- 
scious was of his great love for her 
which seemed to persist after it should 
not. 

“You have come to wish me hap- 
piness, Nat?” she repeated. 

“From the first time I saw you I 
have wished you nothing else,” he 
answered. 

“And now?” she asked, as though 
she must have a direct response to her 
question. 
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“Now,” he answered 
“more than ever before.”’ 

For a moment the tenderest smile 
he had ever seen hovered about her 
lips and then, dumbly, she held out 
her hand. Pease: 

He took it, and as he felt her warm 
pulse beat against his palm the world 
swam for a moment. It seemed that 
even then he had a right to her. This 
was some terrible mistake. It could 
not be that in so brief a time she had 
been snatched from him forever. 

“Julie,” he asked again, “‘is it true?” 

“It is true,’ she answered. 

Then his vision cleared, as it always 
did at the big crises of his life, and he 
dropped her hand. He saw that there 
was nothing to be done here. He 
forced a smile, because he would not 
hurt her even with the pain of his own 
hurt. 

“Well,” he said, “then I guess I’ll 
be going.” 

His words sounded so final that she 
thrust out her hand and placed it on 
his arm. 

“You will come and see me often?” 

He considered a moment. It was 
difficult to refuse her anything, but at 
present this seemed an impossible 
thing to promise. 

“T go into camp next week,” he an- 
swered. 

“Oh, but —” 

She checked herself. 

“T had forgotten. I wish you luck 
in your business.” 

“Thanks,” he answered. 

Because he stood before her so 
sturdily and without complaint, be- 
cause he neither questioned her right 
of action nor whined over the past, be- 
cause even now he sought not his own 
happiness but hers, Julie with a pain 
in her throat came to a new knowl- 
edge of what a man may be. Her 
head dropped and her breath came fast. 

He turned to go, but halfway to the 
door stopped. 

“If ever you should need me, I will 
come,” he said. 

At that she raised her head proudly. 

“Why should I need you?” she 
asked. 
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“Tf I can help it, you won’t,” he 
answered. 

He walked steadily because he knew 
exactly what was before him todo. As 
he passed through the kitchen, he 
grasped Silas by the hand and placed 
his other on the drooping shoulders of 
the mother. 

“TI have wished Julie happiness,” he 
said. “I guess this will turn out better 
than you think.” 

“Tf it had only been you,” exclaimed 
the mother, looking up. 

Nat turned away his head. 

“You mustn’t talk like that,” he 
pleaded. 

Silas’ eyes leaped to the clenched 
jaw of the young man, and with sud- 
den understanding he whispered: 

““He’s out there — in the barn.” 

“T know,” nodded Nat. “I shall 
see him and wish him happiness too.” 

Nat found the big barn door half 
open, but as he entered he could see 
little because of the heat in his eyes. 
He stood there helpless, listening to the 
rattle of the halter chains about him, to 
the low bleat of greeting from the ever 
hungry sheep, to the restless moo of 
the kine. Presently the shadows be- 
gan to dissolve, and he made out the 
bulging masses of hay beneath the 
cobwebbed windows under the eaves, 
then the boarding below, then the feed- 
box to the right, and near the box the 
outlineofaman. Here his eyes rested. 
He saw that it was Gene. The latter 
was leaning against an upright with a 
pitchfork within easy reach. 

Nat waited until he could see clearly, 
for he was not fool enough to take 
chances on being speared. He had too 
much in hand for that. He studied 
his brother’s face with curious interest. 
The boy looked older than when he left, 
but he had lost much of his freshness. 
It was the age of the city he showed 
and not the age ofthe hills. Heseemed 
heavier and hardier, and Nat was glad 
of that. ’Gene would need his strength. 
Studying him more keenly, Nat could 
see no gain in the deeper strength; the 
eyes were still shifty and the mouth 
loose. Yet over and over to himself 
Nat declared there must be something 
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which had attracted the girl, something 
which he himself must have missed! He 
must cling to this fact or the tempta- 
tion to batter down the man would 
overcome him. So long as he was able 
to reason, he realized that this course 
would do little good; he could not 
batter down with the man Julie’s love 
for him. It was probable, unless 
’Gene had greatly changed, that if al- 
lowed to go on in his own way he 
might accomplish this himself. But 
neither would that do. He might by 
this course kill the woman too. Nat 
knew how deeply she must love to have 
been so blinded to the true nature of 
the man which even he had read since 
they were boys together. He knew 
her contempt of weakness, of hypoc- 
risy, and had heard her comments 
upon these same flaws in other men. 
Even if ’Gene had deceived her by ly- 
ing, why, that made no difference now. 
The point was that the man must be 
made to live up to her ideal of him. 
That was what remained for Nat him- 
self to accomplish. That and nothing 
else. 

He found his voice. 

“°’Gene,” he began, “they tell me 
that youare married to Julie Moulton.” 

“They tell you right, Nat,” an- 
swered ’Gene. 

It was‘like a fresh blow to hear it 
grom ’Gene’s lips. 

“You have a good wife, Gene,” he 
said. 

“I’m glad ye like her,” sneered 
Gene. 

It was a full minute before Nat 
trusted himself to speak again. 

“And now that you have a wife, 
what are you goin’ to do?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“Have you any money?” 

’Gene squinted a moment at his 
brother’s eyes to make out the intent 
of that question. Then he answered: 

“Have ye any to lend?” 

“Tf ye need it,” answered Nat. 

Still "Gene hesitated, but this was 
too good an opportunity to miss. ~®g 

“Then,” said ’Gene, “if ye feel like 
doin’ a favor, ye might lend me a 
little.” 
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“T will lend you all I have,” Nat 
answered promptly. “And after that 
what are you goin’ to do?” 

“T don’t know just yet, 
’Gene. 

“You haven’t any job?” 

“T’m goin’ to look around a little,” 
’Gene parried. 

Nat was breathing more heavily, but 
he was still in good control of himself. 

“No need of that,” he said. “T’ll 
give ye a job.” 

“What is your job?” asked ’Gene 
suspiciously. 

“In the woods. I’ve taken a con- 
tract for some pine on Eagle.” 

“So?” queried ’Gene indifferently. 

“Ye’ll begin next week — Monday.” 

“Sor 

To tell the truth, "Gene had no great 
relish for such a job. He objected to 
the hardship involved, and he ob- 
jected to remaining so closely under 
Nat’s eyes. Then, again, he was very 
comfortable where he was for the 
present. 

“T reckon I can pull ’long without 
that kind of a job,” he replied. 

For a second Nat watched him. 
Then he slipped his leash. With a 
quick run in he sent the pitchfork fly- 
ing across the barn with a swift side 
kick of his foot. This brought him 
face to face with his brother, but he 
still pressed his two clenched fists close 
to his side. 

“Good God!” he panted; “but ye 
will take that job. Ye’ll come into 
camp at five o’clock a week from next 
Monday morning and before spring I’ll 
make a man of ye.” 

Though Nat made no motion to 
strike, "Gene raised his arm above his 
eyes with a startled cry. 

“ Quit! ”? 

“Not till I’ve made a man of ye,” 
ran on Nat. “She thinks she mar- 
ried a man, and now she’s goin’ to 
have aman. I don’t know how ye’ve 
made her believe in you, ’Gene, but 
ye’ve done it. Maybe there’s good 
in ye I don’t see — maybe there is. 
I’d trust the girl to see straight in most 
things and I ought to trust her now. 
But, right or wrong, she isn’t goin’ to 
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see any different. You’re goin’ to be 
what she thinks ye are. You’re goin’ 
to walk straight and talk straight and 
act straight. You’re goin’ to be a man 
and show folks she married a man.” 

’>Gene had lowered his arm. 

“What blamed business is this o’ 
yourn?” he demanded sulkily. 

“T’m makin’ it my business,” an- 
swered Nat. 

’Gene’s eyes narrowed. Then he 
said: 

“T see. Kind of liked her yourself, 
didn’t ye?” 

“Yes,” answered Nat. 

‘An’ now ye’re kinder sore?” 

“Tf ye mean by that it hurts, I'll an- 
swer ye fair; it does.” 

“Well,” sneered ’Gene, plucking up 
courage, “she’s mine now. Don’t for- 
get that.” 

With the cry of a wounded animal 
Nat rushed in. But ’Gene was ready 
and met him with a blow on the jaw. 
He might as well have leveled his fist 
atone of the oak uprights. Nat never 
paused, but with a heavy blow from 
the shoulder sent ’Gene staggering 
into the middle of the barn floor. There 
he waited for his brother to recover. 
But the latter, shielding his face with 
an arm, only backed off. 

“Come on,” called Nat, “come on, 
for it’s like that I’ll do, brother or not; 
it’s like that I’ll do until ye get enough 
of her in your heart to stand up and 
fight me off.” 

He followed after "Gene and struck 
him once more. 

“Ye’ve got the size and strength of 
a man,” he cried. “Why don’t ye 
use it like a man? Ye’ll need it; by 
the good God, ye’ll need it before the 
spring comes.” 

“Quit!” called ’Gene. 

Nat seized him by the shoulder and 
tried again to rouse him. He couldn’t 
maul a man who wouldn’t fight, and 
yet he knew from the strength of that 
first blow that the boy had the brawn 
in him. 

“Fight!” he choked. 
and fight!” 

Writhing beneath the sting of be- 
ing thus man-handled, ’Gene snatched 
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a hungry look at the pitchfork. Nat 
waited in eager hope that he would 
come back at him. Even a whipping at 
’Gene’s hand would have been a wel- 
come relief from watching the husband 
of Julie cow back like a frightened 
dog. But it was no use. The boy 
had the heart of a fallow deer. 

“Then,” concluded Nat, “if ye 
won't fight, ye’ll come into camp a 
week from next Monday morning — 
at five o’clock. D’ye hear?” 

“T ain’t deaf,” "Gene retorted feebly. 

“An’ if ye don’t come, I'll find ye 
and bring ye—I’ll find ye if I have to 
go to Hell to find ye. For we’ll make 
a man of ye yet, Gene.” 

’Gene made no answer. 

“Tell me when ye’re comin’,” com- 
manded Nat. 

“At five o’clock a week from Mon- 
day,” growled ’Gene. 

“And ye’d better start early ’cause 
it’s a long walk from here. And if ye 
aren’t there at five-thirty, I start back 
here to St. Croix to find ye.” 

Nat turned and walked out of the 
barn. He took the road home and 
never stopped until he reached the 
house on the crest of the hill. He 
opened the door and went in. What 
happened there is the secret of a man’s 
soul and shall remain a secret. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Tue Makinc or a Man 


HE snow came early that fall, 
and in four days covered the 
ground a foot and a half deep. 
Every inch of it added a chance 

to the success of Nat’s venture. He 
had been in the heart of his pine for a 
week with Bartineau and half a dozen 
others, making preparations for the 
main crew, which was due on Monday. 
They had erected a camp and a cook- 
house, and a barn for the horses, and 
had blazed the roads they would need to 
the river at the foot of the mountain. 
In all this Nat had done the work of 
four men. He was often up at three 
in the morning and toiled until he had 
only strength enough to drag his 
heavy feet to his bunk at night. 
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“Sacre!” complained Bartineau. 
“We have time enough.” 

“Too much time,” answered Nat. 

“Then what the devil —”’ 

Nat placed his hand on Bartineau’s 
shoulder. Heavy-eyed, he looked into 
the rough misshapen face of his friend. 

“Pierre,” he said, “I can’t sleep.” 

‘And your skin burns and you have 
little spots all over you?” questioned 
Pierre eagerly. 

“No,” smiled Nat; “it isn’t the 
smallpox.” 

Pierre looked disappointed. 

“If only you would get that and let 
me pay you back —” 

“No, it isn’t the smallpox,” re- 
peated Nat. 

But nevertheless Pierre watched him 
closely until he saw the amount of 
work Nat was doing. Then he shook 
his head disappointedly. A man with 
the smallpox could not lift a load that 
a horse couldn’t budge. 

Bartineau was in charge of the stable. 
It was a position of responsibility 
second only to Nat’s. Men and 
horses work together in the woods. 
Cripple one and you cripple the other. 
Bartineau had his opinions about the 
superiority of the society of horses to 
that of men. He slept in the barn as 
a matter of preference, and when he 
had a pipe to smoke, smoked it there. 
So too he aired all his opinions to his 
horses except when he had anything to 
say against a man, and then he said it 
to his face. 

On the Monday morning that his 
crew of ten men arrived, Nat sat on 
the sill of the barn by the side of Bar- 
tineau. It was half-past four and the 
horses had eaten their oats and were 
now munching the last few wisps of 
hay in their cribs. Bartineau was 
watching Nat’s face in the light of the 
lantern by his side. The latter was 
staring down the wood-road fading off 
into the sentinel pines. 

“Sacre!” Pierre finally exploded. 
“What do you see — a loup garou?” 

“T’m waiting for another man,” an- 
swered Nat. 

“Eh? But they are all here.” 

Bartineau counted them off on his 
thick stubby fingers. 
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“Stevens, Ladoux, Campbell, Trum- 
bull, Allen, Martin, Corbeau, Mullen, 
Clancy and Red George. Red George 
came an hour ago.” 

“There is one more,” answered Nat. 

“cc ae 

“?*Gene Page,” said Nat. 

“T do not know this "Gene Page.” 

**He is my brother.” 

“Tiens — a good man then.” 

“Not a good man yet,” answered 
Nat. “But before spring perhaps we’ll 
make a good man of him.” 

From the bottom of his pocket Bar- 
tineau scraped together some loose bits 
of tobacco, which he placed in the palm 
of his left hand. He produced an old 
clay pipe, and sticking this into a cor- 
ner of his mouth rolled his tobacco, 
palms together. 

“Pierre,” said Nat, “I shall put him 
to work here with you.” 

Bartineau glanced up quickly. 

“‘T need no one here,” he answered 
jealously. 

“Use him any way you will and for- 
get that he’s any brother of mine,” 
said Nat, 

“Eh bien.” 

Nat glanced at his watch. It was a 
quarter of five. If ’Gene did not ar- 
rive within fifteen minutes, it meant a 
walk of twenty miles back so St. 
Croix and from there—God knows 
where. But if he found the boy gone 
to Rio de Janeiro again, there he would 
follow him. He would follow him 
around the world and back again, and 
this pine on Eagle could go to the devil. 

In the shack to the right there was a 
great rattle of tin dishes and the growl- 
ing early morning talk of the men. The 
smell of strong coffee scented the cold 
air. 

“Had your grub?” questioned Nat. 

“And you—is it that you have 
eaten?” 

“Not yet.” 

His eyes were again trying to pierce 
the heavy shadows which clotted the 
snow. He listened, but heard no 
sound. He recalled his talk with ’Gene 
and made sure that he had made no 
mistake in the day or time. This 
brought his thoughts back again to 
Julie, who for a week now had been a 
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wife. He had not seen her since the 
day he left her, but at times he felt as 
though he should go mad with the 
yearning to look upon her face again. 
The desire was an acute pain which 
gnawed at his heart, choked him in the 
throat, and blinded his eyes. It came 
at night and it came in the day, and 
the fight against it left him limp. And 
yet, though she was the cause of it, he 
could in no wise put blame upon her. 
There was neither anger nor jealousy 
in his heart, neither hope nor regret. 
He knew that Julie saw ’Gene as his 
mother saw ’Gene — fair to look upon, 
big of body, ready and pleasant of 
tongue. So women had seen ’Gene 
since he was a small boy and seen noth- 
ing else of him. None of them ever 
had occasion to watch him in a man 
crisis, for even at school, when trouble 
threatened, he was bold enough before 
the petticoats and never ran until the 
latter were out of sight. But men 
knew him instinctively, even as Silas 
did, who had seen little of him. 

Once again Nat glanced at his 
watch. It lacked five minutes of five. 
He rose to his feet and took up his belt 
anotch. Then in the yellow alley of 
light made by the latern he saw the 
form of a man emerge from the pines 
and step heavily towards the camp. 
Nat went forward to meet him. 

“*Gene,”’ he called. 

The latter wheeled in his tracks as 
suddenly as though expecting a blow. 

“T’ve been waitin’ grub for ye,” 
said Nat. 

“Tt’s you, is it?” growled ’Gene. 

He came nearer. 

“See here, Nat,” he began. “I jus’ 
came up to tell ye I had another job in 
the village.” 

“Ye havea job here,” answered Nat. 

“T’ve got a better one.” 

“How much?” 

“Ten dollars a week.” 

“*T’ll pay ye fifteen.” 

“Tt isn’t so much the money —” 
answered ’Gene. 

“What is it, then?” 

“Well, ye see, Julie —” 

At the name Nat stiffened. 

“Did she say she didn’t want ye to 
work for me?” 





























“Not exactly, but — well, it’s rather 
tough havin’ to be away from home 
so much.” 

“Ye can go back every Saturday.” 

‘Back to St. Croix?” 

“Back to St. Croix.” 

“How?” 

“Walk.” 

’Gene laughed sulkily. 

“T see myself,” he answered. “It 
took me four hours to make it this 
mornin’.” 

Nat frowned. The man would al- 
low a four hours’ walk to stand be- 
tween him and Julie! He himself 
would walk twenty-four for just a sight 
ofher. In disgust Nat turned away. 

“Here’s Bartineau,” he called over 
his shoulder. “Ye’ll help him with 
the horses.” 

“T’ll be damned if I will,”’ sputtered 
Gene. 

Nat turned back. He walked to his 
brother’s side. 

**Get into the barn,” he called as he 
would to a dog. 

’Gene squared his shoulders. The 
sight of this was like balm to Nat. He 
waited hopefully. But in the end 
’Gene slinked past to the side of Bar- 
tineau. 

In the stable that morning ’Gene 
gave vent to his wrath on the horses. 
He was leading out Nat’s own team 
when the animals, becoming frightened 
at a moving shadow, crowded back 
uponhim. Hehad a whip in his hand 
and brought it down sharply across the 
quivering flanks of the nearer one. 
It was at this point that some demon 
sprang out of the dark and gripping his 
throat held on. For a moment ’Gene 
thought it was an animal. He could 
see little, and the breathing was not 
that of a man. Nat freed him from 
Bartineau at the point where things 
swam black before ’Genes’ bulging 
eyes and he seemed about to die. 

“‘Sacré!” cried Bartineau, straining 
towards the two. “If ever again that 
dog of a man comes into this barn —” 

“T saw,” interrupted Nat, “but 
you came athiminthe dark. That — 
that is why he did not fight better. 
This is the husband of Julie Moulton.” 
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Nat paused for breath. The words 
choked off his wind as though Bartineau 
had in turn seized him by the throat. 

“You came at him in the dark,” 
continued Nat. “In fair fight I do 
not know. This is the husband of 
Julie Moulton.” 

“Eh?” snapped Bartineau. “I care 
not whose husband he is. I care not 
whose brother he is. I will fight him 
now.” 

He stepped back and squared his 
shoulders and lowered his head. Nat 
placed a hand upon his arm. 

“To-night,” he said quietly. 
day I need you both.” 

All that day Nat kept the men in 
sight for fear of the axes. With axes, 
a fight is a serious affair. But though 
the two exchanged ugly glances, they 
worked on without further conflict — 
Bartineau in stolid silence and ’Gene 
with occasional overtures of peace. 
’Gene might as well have talked to a 
hungry gray wolf. With the horses 
out of the barn, Nat set both Batrineau 
and ’Gene at work on the logs. The 
latter could lift as much as two men, 
and Nat was glad that several of the 
crew had a chance to see this. He 
would give every man in camp this 
chance before he was done. 

On the whole, Nat was sorry that a 
crisis had been reached so soon, for he 
had hoped for time in which to train 
his brother a little. If the latter were 
defeated in this first battle, it might 
take away much of his scant courage 
and this would make it go harder with 
him in later contests. On the other 
hand, if he won, then this would make 
a fine beginning. It would put heart 
into him. 

Twice during the day Nat spoke 
words of warning to "Gene. 

“Take it easy,” headvised. “Don’t 
use up too much of your strength.” 

Then in fairness he told Pierre Bar- 
tineau what he had told ’Gene. 

“Tt was well said,” was all that Bar- 
tineau answered. 

That night before dinner Nat spoke 
again: 

“Do not eat too much; enough, but 
not too much.” 
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With the dark and the tension of the 
day and the face of Bartineau scowling 
at him for twelve hours, "Gene was 
growing uneasy. It was one thing to 
fight in the heat of the moment and an- 
other to go at it deliberately. He had 
never fought such a fight in his life. 

“Why in hell should I fight the Can- 
nuck?” demanded ’Gene. “I’m not 
holdin’ any grudge ag’in him.” 

“You,” answered Nat, “are the hus- 
band of Julie Moulton. That is why. 
The husband of Julie Moulton must 
fear no man. You have much fighting 
before you untilin the end you fight me.” 

“Don’t — don’t ye go too far,” cried 
Gene. 

‘As soon as ye fight off me, that will 
be the end,” explained Nat. ‘Ye have 
only to speak the word when ye want 
to try.” 

““You’re two years older than me,” 
whined ’Gene, falling back upon a 
boyhood argument. 

“Yes,” admitted Nat. “But now 
you’re man-size. If you’re man enough 
to marry Julie, ye’ve got to be man 
enough to fight me. I’d ask the same 
of any one in the world who married 
Julie.” 

““You’re just mad cause ye got left,” 
snapped ’Gene. 

Nat turned white. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. “If I 
was mad — I'd —I’d kill ye.” 

’Gene shrank back and Nat soon re- 
gained his self-control. 

“But I’m not mad,” he explained 
more quietly. ‘Now listen. Barti- 
neau has a trick of running in under 
the arms. Look out for that. He 
has a grip that never lets go. He is 
slower on his feet than you. Keep 
him moving. He is tough in the body; 
you will do more with one good blow 
under the chin than with twenty on the 
body.” 

The instructions were given with 
brutal calmness. Nat caught a shifty 
look in ’Gene’s eyes, which meant but 
one thing, a passion for escape. His 
heart grew bitter and he seized his 
brother’s arm. 

“Husband of Julie,” he said, “if ye 
do not beat him to-day, ye must try 
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again to-morrow. So until ye do beat 
him. If ye run—then I will follow. 
Don’t look around any more. Keep 
your mind on what you’ve got to do.” 

That night after supper Nat rose 
from his place at the table and made a 
speech. It was a wise speech for one 
of his age, 

“Men,” he said, “I don’t believe in 
fighting in camp, because livin’ here 
together the fighting grows. But when 
something nasty does come to a fight I 
want to see the fight done fair and done 
in the open. It looks like a bad be- 
ginning to start a row on the first day, 
but this time I happened to be ’round 
when it started, and it looks to me as 
though there was just one way to 
settle it. "Gene Page, here, the husband 
of Julie Moulton, struck his horses. 
Pierre Bartineau saw him and struck 
’Gene Page. I stopped the fight and told 
the men they could finish it to-night. 
So here they are, and if ye’ll clear away 
the tables, we’ll see an end to it.” 

A speech was never greeted with 
a noisier demonstration of applause. 
Though much of this was due to a de- 
sire to witness a good bout, there was 
much also that expressed an apprecia- 
tion of the rough justice and fairness 
of the proposition. In a few minutes 
the tables had been swung to one side 
and the men had gathered in a generous 
circle. Nat fastened a nail to the 
ceiling and suspended from it a large 
lantern in order to give as much light 
as possible. Then he called upon 
Pierre Bartineau, who sprang forward 
eagerly. Then he called upon ’Gene 
Page, who came shiftily. Instantly Bar- 
tineau sprang for his grip below the 
arms, but ’Gene dodged and, rushing, 
struck a blow that landed between Bar- 
tineau’s eyes. That was the begin- 
ning, but the end did not come until 
forty minutes later. Both men were 
sore bruised and battered, and ’Gene 
by then had hadenough. In sheer des- 
peration he madea final heavy, lunging 
blow. It took Bartineau once more be- 
tween the eyes and the latter dropped. 
Nat counted off ten seconds and then, 
proudly lifting his head, he made the 
announcement: 
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“Men, the fight is won by ’Gene 
Page, the husband of Julie Moulton.” 

Half blinded and dazed though he 
was, ’Gene strutted into the group of 
men who were noisily applauding him, 
while Nat crossed to the side of Pierre 
Bartineau. The latter opened his eyes 
again to consciousness. 


Nat gripped his hand and helped 
him to his feet. 

“Mon Dieu,” stammered Bartineau. 
“JT didn’t think he had it in him.” 

“Ye don’t know him,” answered 
Nat. “But you made a brave fight, 
Pierre.” 




























NUSUAL catholicity presided 

| over the selection of pic- 

tures of Swedish, Norwe- 

gian and Danish artists ex- 

hibited in a number of American cities, 

under the auspices of the American 

Scandinavian Society, and the patron- 

age of his majesty, Gustav V, king 

of Sweden; his majesty, Christian X, 

king of Denmark, and his majesty, 
Haakon VII, king of Nowray.* 

Many schools with widely divergent 
art ideals are represented in the ex- 
hibition. Courage as well as democ- 
racy and catholicity characterizes the 
selection. Neither timidity nor truck- 
ling to public opinion has stood in the 
way of the recognition of merit. One 
catches refreshing glimpses of an 
artist community not devoid of cliques, 
for that would be too much to expect, 
but at least not clique-ridden as to its 
ultimate judgment. 

This is the visitor’s first thought 
as he glances about the well-filled walls 
of the renaissance room of the Boston 
Art Museum, where these canvasses 
are hung. 

The second thought is that the 
diversity is unified by a racial quality 
that justifies the title of “Scandina- 
vian” applied by the exhibitors to the 
work of artists of three countries. 
This quality is well expressed by a word 
used in the descriptive text of the very 
excellent catalogue. The pictures have 
a blond atmosphere. 

The third and sober last thought 
follows a closer study of the individual 
pictures. Slowly and inevitably it is 
borne in upon the unprejudiced ob- 
server that, while the enthusiasm and 
verve lies in the eager modernism of 


*The American-Scandinavian Society was es- 
tablished “to foster the knowledge of Scandi- 
navian culture” in America. It administers an 
endowment of more than $500,000, given by 
the late Neil Poulson. 
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some of the work, the best pictures are 
those in which this new life has not 
extinguished the solid traditions. 

Those pictures which are touched 
with the futurist infection, exhibit the 
morbid extravagance which charac- 
terizes that most impudent form which 
decadence has yet assumed. 

The most gracious work in the ex- 
hibition is that of Bruno Andreas 
Liljefois, the Swedish animal painter, 
although the work of H. R. H. Prince 
Eugen of Sweden, is pervaded with 
much of the same poetic mood — the 
more mellow aspects of the northern 
twilight. The Boston Art Museum 
should not fail to secure one of Prince 
Eugen’s pictures. The most novel 
work exhibited is that of Gustav 
Adolf Fjaestad, the Swedish land- 
scapist, the decorative spirit of whose 
studies of snow and running water 
open new truth. Andreas Leonard Zorn 
appears to be the most accomplished 
technician of the Swedish group. 

The Danish section was particularly 
notable for its intensely modern spirit. 

Jens Willunisen’s “The Mountain 
Climber,” almost belligerent in its 
modernism, is one of the very strong 
pictures of the exhibition. The por- 
trait of “My Mother,” by Edward 
Weihe, is another compelling work, 
provoking immediate sympathetic 
comprehension. The “Four Artists,” 
by Sigurd Swane, is a very thoughtful 
work. 

In the Norwegian section the work 
of Christian Krohg and Henvik Lund 
stand out strikingly. The junior 
Krohg seems hopelessly touched with 
French modernism. In fact, it may 
be said of most of the Norwegian 
paintings that they have bowed the 
knee to Paris to a more marked extent 
than their brother Scandinavians. 
But the two artists mentioned above 
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are strong enough not to be over- 
whelmed by any method. 

The one woman artist to exhibit in 
thiscollection is Anna Boberg, of Stock- 
holm. She renders with power and 
facility the picturesque features of a 
chosen district. Her paintings may 
be characterized as elaborated sketches. 

Reviewing the exhibition as a whole, 
one is impressed with the youth and 
vitality of the work. 

It is very pleasant to turn aside 
to a little incident of local art interest 
that is not without instruction. I 
refer to the decided interest shown in 
the exhibition, at the City Club, of the 
water-colors of Mr. H. Louis Gleason. 
The subjects were taken from New 
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England rural landscape. ‘They were 
realistically produced, an effort being 
made to faithfully convey not only 
the “impression,” but the details of 
local scenes. And this effort met with 
a prompt appreciation from Mr. 
Average Man, I say there is a lesson 
in the incident. Modern art has 
gone so far in the evolution and 
devolution of impressionism and past- 
impressionism, that is has lost sight 
of the great ministry of art to human 
enjoyment in the simple reproduction 
of that which concerns our daily life. 

Mr. Gleason is a young man, and 
he has chosen a very interesting field. 
We wish him a full measure of merited 
success. 





H. LOUIS GLEASON 
































A GROVP OF COLOMIAL PEWTER  -:-:-- 


GRANDMOTHER’S COOK BOOK 


By the New Encitanp Magazine Cooking Club 


An excellent and very simple way to 
serve eggs is the following: 


Ececs Sur Le Piat 


Melt butter on a stone china saucer 
or plate. Break the eggs carefully 
into the dish,— one egg if a saucer 
be used, not more than three small 
or two large eggs for a plate. Dust 
lightly with salt and pepper and put 
on the top of the stove until the whites 
are well set: Serve in the dish in 
which they are baked. 

Cooked in this way they are an 
appetizing change for the person who 
is fond of them, but who tires of the 
inevitable boiled or dropped egg. 


BakED OMELET 


Beat the yolks of six eggs and add 
the whites of three eggs beaten very 
light; add salt and pepper to taste. 
Mix a tablespoonful of flour in a cup 
of milk and mix all well. Pour into 
well-buttered pan and put into a hot 
oven; when thick pour over it the 
whites of the other three eggs beaten 
very light; then brown nicely without 
allowing the top to become crusted. 

Serve immediately. 

For an ill or convalescent person 
the flavor of meat extract is often 
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unpleasant. Try adding to it a cupful 
of boiling milk. This disguises the 
taste of the extract. A small quan- 
tity of this mixture taken when there 
is a feeling of exhaustion will often 
prove an admirable restorative. 


LeMoN SPONGE PIE 


One lemon, 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 
2 teaspoons flour, 1 cup milk, 1 table- 
spoon butter. Cream butter and 
sugar. Add yolks of the eggs, grated 
rind of the lemon and the lemon juice. 
Then add the flour and the cupful of 
milk. Lastly, stir in the stifly whipped 
whites of the eggs. Bake the mixture 
in one crust. 


FrRozEN CoFFEE CUSTARD 


One-half pint cold, strong coffee, l cup 
of sugar, | pint of milk, 4 eggs, 1 pint 
whipped cream. Scald the milk in 
a double boiler; beat up the eggs and 
sugar together until light and add to 
the hot milk. Stir over the fire for a 
few moments and remove and cool. 
Then stir in the whipped cream and 
the cold coffee; freeze. 


Fruit SALAD 


One cupful of stoned dates, 8 slices 
of canned pineapple, or one fresh pine- 























WORCESTER’S GREAT 


apple, shredded, 1 cupful of broken 
nut meats, 1 stalk of celery and 3 
medium sized apples. Chop the apples, 
walnuts, dates and celery. Mix with 
mayonnaise dressing. Serve very cold 
on crisp lettuce leaves. 


Nut Canpy 


Three-fourths of a cup granulated 
sugar, 114 cups New Orleans molasses, 
34 of a cup butter, 4 pound figs, 1 cup 
pecannut meats, 1 cup _ hazelnut 
meats, 1144 cups walnut meats, pinch 
of baking soda. Boil the sugar and 
molasses same as for molasses candy. 
When nearly done, add the butter and 
continue boiling until it becomes 
brittle when a little is tried in water. 
Chop the figs (dates may be used 
instead). Add the chopped figs and 
the soda. Next add the nuts whole. 
Mix well and pour into a buttered 
bread pan and when cool cut around 
the edge and turn out. Cut into 
slices. 

CinNAMON CAKES 


Take two cupfuls of molasses, 1 cup- 
ful of boiling water, two teaspoonfuls 
of saleratus, 2 teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, | teaspoonful of salt. Stiffen 
the mixture with flour until it will 
just pour out. Bake in gem pans and 
serve hot with whipped cream. One- 
half this rule may be used. 


An Exce.Ltent Ecc Disu 
Chop the whites of 12 hard boiled 
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eggs and mix the yolks with a tea- 
spoonful and one-half of melted butter 
and a cupful and a quarter of sweet 
milk. Season with onion, salt, pepper, 
and mustard. Add to this the whites 
of the eggs and 1 cupful of soft-boiled 
rice and bake to a light brown. 


ScALLOPED RIcE AND TOMATOES 


One cup cooked rice, 2 sweet peppers, 
6 large tomatoes (fresh or canned), 
2 tablespoons butter, seasoning of a 
little salt, sugar, and pepper. Peal 
and slice the tomatoes and chop the 
peppers fine. Into a buttered baking 
dish put a layer of tomatoes and cover 
with rice and chopped peppers and 
seasonings of salt, pepper and sugar. 
Add another layer in the same manner 
and so on until the dish is filled, having 
a layer of tomatoes on top. Dot with 
butter and add a grating of cheese if 
desired. Bake, covered, for three- 
quarters of an hour and uncovered 
for one-quarterofan hour. (Excellent.) 


An ExceLLent LuncHEON DisH 


Remove the skin from several large 
Spanish onions; remove the center 
core enough to leave a large hole. 
Chop a little of the removed centers 
with some minced ham and fill the 
onions with this mixture, seasoned 
with a little pepper and salt. Place 
the onions on a well-buttered baking 
dish and baste them freely with melted 
butter. Bake until a golden brown- 


WORCESTER’S GREAT FORWARD 
MOVEMENT 


The Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce has just concluded a highly 
successful re-organization and mem- 
bership campaign under the direction 
of William R. McComb, Civic Engi- 
neer and City development expert 
of Chicago. 

This organization is on the depart- 
mental plan and is intended for eco- 
nomic and efficient service. The plan 


is the product of Mr. McComb’s 
methods. 

The Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce has for its president, Mr. A. H. 
Inman, of Pratt & Inman, wholesale 
metals, Worcester; Mr. C. H. DeFosse, 
vice-president; and Mr. H. N. Davison, 
secretary. Mr. Davison is the presi- 
dent of the New England Commercial 
Executives Association. . 





MR. A. H. 


INMAN 
President, Worcester Chamber of Commerce 


By this plan of organization Wor- 
cester is assured an up-to-date and 
efficient Chamber of Commerce, ac- 
cording to the experience of modern 
organizations of this character. Ad- 
ditional units or bureaus can be added 
at any time under this arrangement. 

The plan is extremely simple. The 
entire membership of the organization 
is immediately divided into groups 
according to the desires of the indi- 
vidual members; that is to say, there 
are five divisions, or departments of 
the organization, and the members 
are privileged to affiliate themselves 
with any department they may desire. 
They enable every man to make some 
contribution to his city both of money 
and time and to put them both where 
they will do the most good. 

The basis of a civic organization 
on this plan is that every man has 


two relations or interests in life — first 
his individual interest in his own 
immediate business; second, his 
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The 
first is thoroughly and entirely selfish; 
the second is as thoroughly unselfish. 

Because a man may be a retail shoe 
merchant is no reason to presuppose 
that the entire interests of his exist- 


broader, or community interest. 


ence are centered in footwear. It is 
only fair to him to suppose that he has 


a broader interest in life than the 
immediate affairs out of which he 
draws a living. For that reason, 


members of the Chamber of Commerce 
are asked to designate their affiliation 
with the various departments, not so 
much to advance their selfish interests 
as their unselfish interests. So that 
while a man may be in the retail 
business, his heart interest may be 
in philanthropy, in foreign trade, 


in newindustries, or in civic betterment. 

The work of the body and its prin- 
cipal activities will be at first handled 
in five departments. 


MR. H. N. DAVIDSON 


Secretary, Worcester Chamber of Commerce 











